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The Volta Bureau's Fiftieth Birthday - 


N JUNE 27th, 1937, the Volta Bureau will be fifty years old. On 
August 26th, 1940, the Association which now owns it will also have 
existed for half a century. Preparations are being made for a joint 

celebration in 1940. Many conditions for the deaf and the hard of hearing 
have changed in these five decades because Alexander Graham Bell estab- 
lished these two instruments of service to humanity. 


We believe the readers of the VoLtta REviEw will want to share a letter 
which came to us a few days ago. We were surprised and deeply touched 
by its contents: 


March 6th, 1937. 
Dear Miss Timberlake: 


Some time ago you told me that in 1940 the Volta Bureau would cele- 
brate its fiftieth birthday—a golden anniversary for anyone who has received 
its service. 


It has just occurred to me that I should like to contribute to a fund for 
a birthday appreciation gift for the Bureau in an effort to repay it for some 
of the happiness and peace of mind that have come to me and to other mem- 
bers of my family through the service it has rendered us. If it had not been 
for the guidance and information that the Bureau so willingly furnished time 
after time, a deafened member of my family would have had her life 
seriously blighted. 


Believing as I do, that there are many, many others who will welcome 
the opportunity of expressing their appreciation in some tangible form, I am 
taking the liberty of sending with my check a Birthday Book, wherein may 
be inscribed the names of donors to the gift. 


May I ask, if you have no objection to this, that you keep the book dis- 
played in a prominent place at the Volta Bureau, and that due publicity be 
given it? My hope is that, by 1940, this mite-y gift of mine will grow to a 
mighty gift and enable the staff of the Bureau to increase and enlarge its 
service in ways that I know are dear to their hearts, and that would have 
been done long since, had it not been for lack of funds. 


With sincere appreciation, 


HENRIETTA FRANCIS. 


Nothing could give us greater pleasure than carrying out the wishes of 
our generous friend. We will place the beautiful birthday book in our re- 
ception room with pride and gratitude, and record her name as its first entry. 
If there are others among our friends and well-wishers who will join her in 
contributing to a birthday fund for the Volta Bureau which will enable us 
to improve and extend its service, their gifts will be received with thankful 
hearts. 
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More Notes on 


Language 





the Teaching of 


By Mitprep GRoHT 


UCH has been said, and much 
M written, about the teaching of lan- 

guage to the deaf child; and yet 
all teachers must surely agree that there is 
room for improvement in this most diffi- 
cult of tasks. The question, “How can | 
secure better and more lasting results from 
my teaching of language?” is ever upper- 
most in the mind of the conscientious 
teacher. 

A wider knowledge of the acquisition of 
language by the hearing child should prove 
of assistance in the endeavor to answer the 
foregoing question. Just how does the lat- 
ter acquire his understanding and use of 
language? We might say that language 
begins for him as soon as he attaches mean- 
ings to the sounds he has made as the be- 
ginning of his speech development. For 
example when “bobo” no longer is merely 
the exercising of his voice for the pleasure 
it gives, but is a call for his bottle, he 
may be said to have started his vocabulary. 
From this very simple beginning, he builds 
a series of words the use of which bring 
him great satisfaction. These words often 


stand for whole sentences as, “Out?” for 
“Are we going out?” or “Home?” for 
“Are we going home?” and “Hurt” for 


‘Tve hurt myself.” 


Do We Hurry the Child Too Much? 


It has been the opinion of the writer for 
many years that the little deaf child is too 
much hurried in his acquisition of lan- 
guage, and this in spite of his tremendous 
handicap. We have expected the deaf child 
lo use sentences before he is ready and in 
doing so have placed too great a burden 
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upon him. In “The Development of Learn- 
ing in Young Children,” we find this very 
illuminating statement: “Boyd describes 
the special speech idioms characteristic 
of the two year old as: 

“a. A dearth of prepositions, 
and auxiliary verbs. 

“b. Frequency of elliptical construc- 
tions. 

“c. Amplification or correction of a 
statement as an afterthought. 

“d. Inversion of the usual 
speech. 

“e. Frequent omission of grammatical 
inflections.” 

Medorah Smith’s investigation of the de- 
velopment of the sentence and the extent of 
vocabulary in young children resulted in 
several very helpful conclusions, among 
which were these: 

“At two years verbs, nouns and adverbs 
were more frequently used than adjectives 
and connectives, and at three and four 
years verbs and pronouns were more fre- 
quently used than adjectives, articles, in- 
terjections and connectives. 

“The ten words most frequently used 
were: I, is, it, you, that, do, a, this, not and 
the.” 


The Vocabulary of the Hearing Child 


The studies of language learning in chil- 
dren who hear show clearly what a small 
part, if any, formal instruction has to do 
with their achievement in this line. The 
great question before us seems to be, “Can 
we follow the same method with deaf chil- 
dren?” Since we can give the deaf child 
nothing that will take the place of hearing 


articles 


order of 
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language constantly, the answer must of 
necessity be in the negative. There is an- 
other question, though, that can be an- 
swered in the affirmative and that question 
is, “Can we approximate the method used 
for the hearing child?” 

Perhaps the first requirement would be 
a reversal in our attitude toward the be- 
ginning deaf pupil, so that, instead of see- 
ing him as a six year old, badly in need 
of the ability to use language, we regard 
him as an infant who must acquire the 
use of language in the slow, normal, natu- 
ral manner common to all infants. To do 
this we should have to look with patience 
and calmness upon his babblings and pre- 
tenses toward a language; encouraging him 
to think we understand, much as an adult 
pretends to understand what the hearing 
baby attempts to convey. 

We should have to make extensive stud- 
ies (and much material is available) of 
the words most commonly used by chil- 
dren in the first few years of life and, hav- 
ing decided on an initial vocabulary, pro- 
vide ample opportunity for its develop- 
ment. Here we meet our greatest obsta- 
cle! How secure this “ample opportunity” 
when the child is deaf? We must replace 
hearing with seeing. This involves silent 
reading, lip-reading and, as soon as pos- 
sible, writing. We do not repeat often 
enough, in natural circumstances, the 
words which we desire the child to learn. 
The phrase, “in natural circumstances,” 
cannot be too emphatically stressed. The 
child’s vocabulary must have meaning; 
and if words are used when conditions do 
not interpret the meaning, the results will 
be worthless. 

If the reader will look back at the ten 
words that have been proven to be most 
frequently used by an average two year 
old, he will not find many of the words 
that are inevitably discovered on the lists 
for beginning classes of deaf children. 
Why is this so? These words, it must be 
recalled, were used by the children, and 
the writer is thinking of them in this man- 
ner. They do not need to be confused with 
the two year old’s comprehension of lan- 
guage he cannot himself handle. Our deaf 
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child must also be given an abundance of | 


language which he comprehends, and this 
seems not so difficult, for silent reading 
and lip reading are great aids. We must 
be concerned with the child’s “usable” yo. 
cabulary, for it is here we fail. One of our 
faults is that, with the deaf child, we at. 
tempt to unite the two types of language 


teaching and inevitably he becomes over. | 


whelmed. It would be a most interesting 
and profitable experiment to take a small 
class of five year old children, provide for 


them eight hours of supervised rest, play | 


and school activities under the direction 
of at least two skillful teachers who would 
use language (by means of lip reading and 
silent reading) all day long and see what 


returns the children would make after a 
period of two years. Such an experiment 


would not be practical in our schools for 
the deaf, and the writer does not wish to 
convey any such idea. The value of such 
an undertaking would lie in its contribu- 
tion to the study of how to give to the deaf 
a better understanding and use of lan- 
guage. We try to draw water from an emp- 


ty well when we seek to have our deaf | 


children use language too soon. Could we 
not postpone “connected language” for a 
few years and build after we have laid a 
strong foundation, rather than build while 
the foundation is too uncertain to stand 
any strain? With the foundation well laid, 
the rest of the structure should proceed 
more easily and quickly and be, in time, 
something worth the expenditure of time, 
energy and money. 


Use Natural and Vital Conversation 


Until the time is ripe for such scientific 
investigation, we must content ourselves 
by following the few tried and _ helpful 
methods at our disposal. We can, for in- 
stance, talk naturally to our pupils about 
all the happenings in their daily lives, 
bearing in mind the fact that though they 
seem to get nothing out of it at the begin: 
ning of the year, they actually will absorb 
later in the term a tremendous amount of 
what has been said. We can help them 
with the words they want to say and write, 
confining our efforts to these, rather than 
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to the prescribed list of nouns, verbs and 
adjectives, many of which bear little or no 
relation to the vital interests of the chil- 
dren. Fortunate indeed are those pupils 
whose teacher has wandered from the time 
honored system of teaching nouns from a 
selected basket of objects! Such a teacher 
will select the names of things that are im- 
portant to the child from his own stand- 
point and not from tradition. If Johnny 
has a rabbit’s foot of which he is inordi- 
nately proud, he will learn to read from 
the lips anything in connection with it, as 
for example, “Let me see your rabbit’s 
foot, Johnny,” or “Put the rabbit’s foot in 
your drawer now, we're going out.” What 
if he can lip-read only rabbit’s foot, draw- 
er and out? He will known what to do 
and that is the idea after all. How much 
more conducive to learning is such teach- 
ing than, “Show me a box!” One wonders, 
sometimes, why so many teachers of the 
deaf say the same things in the same way 
to their pupils. A little more variety would 
be such a help in the teaching of language. 

It has been proved through scientific 
investigation that hearing children talk 
most about their own activities. One might 
say, “But the little deaf boys and girls 
have always done just that.” Have they? 
They have written daily journals and news 
itms for many years, but only a very 
small proportion of these has had any- 
thing to do with the children’s activities 
in the sense that they are pleasurable ones. 
The hearing child doesn’t talk much about 
going for a walk, taking a bath, going to 
bed, going home, returning to school, and 
so on. He talks about his play, his toys, 
his imaginings, the things he is making, 


the things he sees. 


Get Away from Routine Journals 


When we supply our deaf children with 
sufficient outlet for play, originality, inven- 
tive activity and the like, we shall get away 
from the habit of having them write daily 
of routine experiences. At the Lexington 
School, we have found that providing toys 
for play outside of school as well as in- 
side brings desirable results. When little 
girls write about playing house, they get 
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away from stuffy and uninteresting “jour- 
nals,” because little deaf girls, like little 
hearing girls, are given to fancy and in- 
ventiveness in play. But they must have a 
playhouse and things in it to play with! 
All children like to be busy, and they like 
to tell about the things they do. We must 
center our language teaching around these 
childish activities. The teacher should 
show interest in what her pupils are doing 
and not attempt to have the children show 
interest in what she plans for them or 
thinks they should have, irrespective of 
their vital interests. It isn’t hard to interest 
boys and girls if one is bound heart and 
soul in the undertaking. Children are 
quick to sense genuineness of interest and 
respond to it. The classrooms where the 
activities are child motivated and directed 
are the classrooms from which excellent 
results are obtained. 


Don’t Offer New Principles 
Too Rapidly 


As the pupils progress from the first few 
years of primary work into the grades 
where the language work becomes more 
comprehensive in scope, the teacher must 
be constantly on the lookout for anything 
that might overburden the foundation laid 
in previous grades. One thing of which 
she must be wary is the teaching of new 
language principles in too rapid succes- 
sion, that is, giving a new language prin- 
ciple before the ones earlier taught have 
been properly assimilated. It is the writ- 
er’s opinion that a new language principle 
each week is too great a strain upon the 
average deaf child. It is better to give him 
new and diversified work on an old prin- 
ciple until it has become his own (by 
which is meant his ability to use the lan- 
guage spontaneously under normal condi- 
tions), rather than to overload him with a 
new idea when he has not thoroughly di- 
gested an old one. When a new principle 
is taught, it should be so tied up with all 
that has gone before that in its teaching 
there is brought into use as many as can 
be of the expressions already taught. It is 
this sort of repetition that makes the lan- 
guage the child’s very own. We must have 
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constant repetition of a language principle 
if it is to be correctly learned, but this rep- 
etition must come in forms in which the 
child will use it. Since he will not use it in 
elliptical sentences or in memorized work, 
there will be little benefit from such ex- 
ercises. Real benefit will come from his 
use of the information in situations analo- 
gous to those he will meet in real life. The 
resourceful teacher will find many oppor- 
tunities for creating normal and natural 
circumstances calling for the response she 
desires. She will weave his new language 
work into her conversation, silent reading, 
lip reading, arithmetic and speech. She 
will bring it into play outside the class- 
room as well as inside and in furthering 
her aims, she will solicit the aid of those 
who care for the child when not in school. 


Language is Learned 
Through Association 


One of the important things for a teach- 
er to bear in mind is that hearing children 
learn language through the process of as- 
sociation, and the deaf child must do like- 
wise. Therefore it is of vast importance 
that new language be presented when cir- 
cumstances clearly interpret the meaning 
and when proper motivation is present. 
Under such circumstances the new infor- 
mation is apt to be retained. Let us take 
as an example the use of one and the other. 
Miss A gives the children a story about 
two boys. One is short and the other is 
tall. From this she explains the new terms 
and then gives the children pairs of objects 
about which they make simple statements 
as, for instance, “I have two pencils. One 
is blue and the other is red,” or “We have 
two tables. One is large and the other is 
small.” Then for drill work she assigns 
ten or twelve sentences with blanks to be 
filled with the words one and the other. 
Miss A, like many teachers the writer has 
observed, uses these words always in con- 
nection with adjectives. 

Now Miss B wishes to teach the same 
principle, but she wishes to set up a con- 
dition in which the child will actually ex- 
perience a need for it. She assumes a very 
mysterious air when the children come into 
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school in the morning. (Miss B’s pupils 
always come to her classroom in a happy, 
eager, expectant mood.) The children im. 
mediately sense that there is something in 
the air. Miss B tells them that something 
nice happened the day before. Her sister 
came to see her and brought two presents 
for the class! At once there is interest, 
and questions tumble from every child. 
“But not so fast,” says Miss B. “Let's 
choose someone to peek into the cupboard 
and find out what’s there.” So Mary is 
chosen and she peeks. All eyes on Mary 
now! She says she saw two toys. More 
questions. Are they dolls? Are they 
books? (Miss B’s children love to ask 
questions.) Mary is hard put to it to tell 
what she saw, for she knows she can’t say, 
“They are dolls.” Miss B helps her out by 
showing her what people say under such 
conditions. She writes on the board, “One 
is a doll and the other is a book.” Later 
the pupils write notes to their supervising 
teacher. The notes read like this, “Dear 
Miss ————, Please come to our room. 
We will show you something. Miss B's 
sister gave us two presents. One is a doll 
and the other is a book. We like them.” 

Next day Miss B plays a game with the 
children. She hides two toy animals be- 
hind the door and other objects in different 
places. Johnny thinks it is fun to tell 
the children that he saw two animals be- 
‘hind the door and that one was 4a horse 
and the other was an elephant. He pre- 
tends he was frightened and that is part of 
his game. Miss B sees to it that the new 
words are used in connection with color 
and size, also. She tells number stories 
that utilize the language principle, too. 
She has the children invent “short short 
stories” in which they use one and the 
other. When it comes time for activities, 
she may say, “We have only two hammers 
today. You may take one, Johnny, and, 
Tommy, you may take the other.” Which 
teacher will get results worth having, Miss 
A or Miss B? The writer believes both 
are sincere, both hard working, but only 
one is far-seeing. 

The above is merely one instance of the 

(Continued on page 244) 
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The Association's Committee on 
Residual Hearing 


tors of the American Association to 

Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf authorized the President, Dr. E. A. 
Gruver, to appoint a committee on the use 
of residual hearing. Dr. Ruth P. Guilder 
was named chairman of the committee. 
During 1935, plans were formulated for a 
comprehensive survey and study of the va- 
rious aspects of the subject, each member 
of the committee assuming responsibility 
for one of eight sections, as follows: 
Dr. Horace Newhart, 


[’ January, 1935, the Board of Direc- 


Min- 


Section 1. 
neapolis. 

Early detection and scientific study of 
auditory defects in the school and pre- 
school child, and prompt educational 
placement on the basis of the degree of the 
handicap and the age at which it occurred. 

Section 2. Dr. Gordon Berry, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Preservation of residual hearing in audi- 
torially handicapped children through de- 
velopment of adequate health programs in 
special schools and special classes. 

Section 3. Dr. Vern O. Knudsen, Los 
Angeles. 

Instruments, including audiometers and 
hearing aids. 

Section 4. Ruth P. Guilder, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Audiometric and speech-sound tests and 
their application to the educational pro- 
gram. 

Section 5. Dr. Max Goldstein, St. Louis. 

The acoustic method and the place of 
acoustic work in the general educational 
program of the future for the auditorially 
handicapped child. 

Section 6. Gertrude Van Adestine, De- 
troit. 

Acoustic training for the hard of hear- 
ing child; its place in the educational 
program. 

Section 7. 
Airy, Pa. 

Acoustic training for the partially deaf 


Margaret Bodycomb, Mt. 


child; its place in the educational pro- 
gram. 

Section 8. Clarence D. O'Connor, New 
York City. 

Acoustic training for the profoundly 
deaf child; its place in the educational 
program. 

The various subcommittees sent 
questionnaires to all special schools and 
special classes in the United States and 
Canada. Seventy-three day schools, 43 
residential schools and 7 private schools 
in the United States and 6 schools in Can- 
ada returned replies. The results were 
tabulated and a comprehensive report was 
submitted to the Board of Directors of the 
Association at the annual meeting in Jan- 
uary, 1937. While the general report, 
which was prepared by Miss Louise Hop- 
kins, Secretary of the Committee, states 
that the committee “must report chiefly 
progress toward accomplishment rather 
than accomplishment,” the findings are in- 
tensely interesting. Dr. Guilder, the Chair- 
man, has unfortunately been ill for 
some months, and much of the work of 
the committee fell upon Miss Hopkins. 

A summary of the sectional reports 
shows that 3,45] pupils in the residential 
schools, or about 33 1-3 per cent of the 
total registration of the schools reporting, 
and 1,302 pupils, or 40 per cent of those 
in the day schools, received some acoustic 
training during the year 1935-36. There 
were 172 group aids, with 556 receivers, 
123 individual aids (electric) and 125 mis- 
cellaneous aids. Twenty-eight residential 
and 17 day schools own audiometers; and 
48 other schools have the use of audiom- 
eters. 

All of these reports indicate the steady 
growth of interest in the use of residual 
hearing in schools for the deaf. An ac- 
count of the auricular program in the 
Pennsylvania School, prepared by Miss 
Margaret Bodycomb, who is in charge of 
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The Auricular Program at Mt. Airy 


By MarcarReET BopycoMB 


ing aid was installed in the Intermedi- 

ate Department with ten pupils grouped 
for instruction. Additional instruments 
have been added as classes were formed, 
until at present eleven rooms are equipped 
and a hundred and eighteen pupils are re- 
ceiving their entire instruction by means 
of the sight-hearing method. Five of these 
classes are in the Primary, four in the In- 
termediate and two in the Advanced De- 
partment. 

With our large enrollment and the in- 
creasing number of classes it is possible to 
have a definite progression within each de- 
partment and from one department to an- 
other. For the past four years we have 
been able to form one or two classes from 
the entering group, and to place individual 
pupils in classes already started. 

These pupils range in age from six to 
nine years, and although there is a wide 
variation in their background and previous 
training, the classes are fairly well graded. 


|’ November, 1931, the first group hear- 


The Entering Group 


Very few of our entering pupils can be 
classed as belonging to the hard of hear- 
ing group. In order to determine which 
ones have sufficient hearing to be able to 
use a hearing aid to advantage, tests are 
given to all of the entering children. 

As sense training, “listening’”—trying 
to make the child conscious of sound—is 
introduced as follows: 

1. Gross sounds—drum, gongs, horns, 
bells, cymbals, whistle, rattle, etc. 

2. Tuning forks—5 in number 
228—456—912—1824—3648 

3. Voice—The vowel—word—sentence 
tests. 
(a) Natural voice close to ear. 
(b) Natural voice using bilateral tube. 

4. Voice—pitch. 

5. 3-A Audiometer. 

6. 2-A Audiometer. 

Usually before the tests are completed, 
we have found a sufficient number of par- 


tially deaf children to form an auricular | 


class. 


Training with a Group Hearing Aid 


We begin with two short periods a day 
—then give three. Gradually the periods 
are lengthened. Music (recorded) is used 
for stimulation and training. 

1. With eyes closed, the pupils tell when 
the music is being played, when not. 

2. They recognize difference in pitch— 
violin and cello, or the flute and bas- 
soon. 

3. They recognize different instruments 
from records played—piano, organ, ete. 
About eighteen or twenty instruments 
are recognized. 

4, They point out simple rhythms in 2/4, 
4/4 and 3/4 time. The child recognizes 


the rhythms for marching, skipping, | 


running, dancing, etc. 
Later, when language has been acquired, 
much pleasure is derived from the vocal 


records—Mother Goose rhymes and folk | 
songs. The pupils also learn to follow the | 


notes of simple rhythms. 

This training and stimulation prepares 
the way for the work with the voice that 
is to follow. 


‘Speech Development 
Beginning work on articulation is given | 
through hearing as well as through sight | 


and touch. Great care must be exercised 
in getting correct positions for elements, 
particularly consonants. This is sometimes 
much more difficult with the partially deaf 
child, because he very often has faulty po- 
sitions or substitutions. Vowels are more 
easily taught and contrasted. Normal pitch 
and quality can be obtained and speech is 
generally more intelligible because of the 
greater ease with which accent and phras- 
ing can be acquired. 

Vocabulary 


With the use of a group hearing aid, the | 


pupils are in a more normal situation to 
acquire speech and language. Words are 
learned in their natural relationship, not 
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learned merely as words in an articulation 
drill. Natural expressions and idiomatic 
phrases are picked up readily after the 
foundation for speech is laid. 

Lip reading 

Lip reading is given with and without 
the earphones: i. e., there are periods for 
seeing alone, periods for hearing alone 
and others for seeing and hearing. 

With the more normal situation in the 
schoolroom, the children seem to acquire 
lip reading more or less unconsciously, 
and with very few exceptions they ap- 
parently read the lips as well without the 
ear phones as with them. The lip reading 
background grows with the auditory back- 
ground and the acquisition of language. 
Language Development 

Language development is decidedly more 
rapid, and the language itself is less stilted 
and more flexible. There is evidence of 
better sentence construction and fewer of 
the mistakes that are often characteristic 
of deaf children. Language principles are 
more easily and naturally taught and these 
pupils seem to remember when and how to 
apply them. They use these principles 
more spontaneously in talking to each 
other in and out of the classroom. This is 
particularly true of their first independent 
language as shown in their daily news, 
letters, etc. 


Comparison of Two Groups of Chil- 
dren in the Primary Department 
(Note: although it is rather difficult to 

compare two groups, these two groups were 

selected as being comparable in mental- 
ity, age and length of time in school.) 

1. Group with sufficient hearing to use 

the hearing aid. Third year in school. 

2. Profoundly deaf. Third year in school. 
The work of Group 1 was decidedly re- 

tarded the first year in comparison to that 
of Group 2, because of the time required 
for the additional training and stimulation 
of hearing. Less language was taught but 
the children used it more freely. By the 
middle of the second year Group 1 had 
caught up with Group 2 and was forging 
ahead. At the present time Group 1 is far 
in advance of Group 2 in natural use of 
language. 
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Visitors going from one class to the 
other seem to be impressed with the differ- 
ence in speech and language. Although 
Group 2 undoubtedly has more accurate 
speech, it is less intelligible to the average 
person than that of Group 1. 

It is difficult to say just how much the 
use of the group instruments will acceler- 
ate the education of the pupils. This will 
not be possible until several of the classes 
whose training began at entrance into the 
school have reached the advanced depart- 
ment. However, classes in the intermedi- 
ate and advanced departments are showing 
that their work compares very favorably 
with the work of the same grades in the 
public school. It is not unreasonable to 
believe that the retardation that exists at 
entrance can be almost wholly overcome 
before graduation. Many of the pupils who 
were in the partially deaf group when their 
training began can now be classified as 
hard of hearing, and as such will take their 
place in the hearing world. 

The most advanced auricular class has 
recently acquired a radio for the school- 
room. The pupils thoroughly enjoy the 
news, sports and musical programs, but 
they will probably never be more thrilled 
than they were when they heard King Ed- 
ward. It is planned to have a radio in each 
hall so that each room will be able to 
plug in on the same program. 

The problem of hearing aids is being 
solved by our Chief Engineer, who with 
the help of a well known physicist, will 
build instruments suitable to the type of 
deafness shown by the audiograms. Inci- 
dentally, the cost is very low. 

Unfortunately, the profoundly deaf are 
receiving little or no auricular training in 
this school at present. 


Per cent hearing loss for the better ear— 
1935-6. 
Less than 50% loss, 


Advanced Dept. 12 pupils 


Intermediate =) ae 
Primary neon ae 
45. or 9% 


50% to 59% loss, 


Advanced Dept. 17 
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Intermediate oso aia | ee 
Primary aes 


61, or 12% 
69% to 69% loss, 


Advanced Dept. . 33 
Intermediate 28 
Primary 20 


81, or 17% 


70% to 79% loss, 


Advanced Dept. 63 
Intermediate 59 
Primary 45 


167, or 34% 


80% to 89% loss, 


Advanced Dept. 27 
Intermediate 26 
Primary 3] 


84, or 17% 
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90% loss or over, 


Advanced Dept. 18 
Intermediate . % 
Primary - peace 


53, or 11% 

Total No. who were tested, 491. 

Pupils not tested, 42. 

Pupils in all departments, 533. 

Pupils with hearing loss for the better 
ear up to and not exceeding 59 per cent 
numbered 106, or 21% of those tested. 

With 60% to 74% hearing loss, 195 or 
40%. 

With 75% to 100% loss, 190 or 39%, 

With 70% to 74% loss, inclusive, 114 
pupils or 23%. 

100 pupils, or 20.4% of those tested, 
made but slight response to 2A audiometer 
test and of these 48 or 10% of the pupils 


made no response whatever. 


(Continued on page 246) 


ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES 


Note: The President of the Association is, ex-officio, a member of every eommittee 


Executive: 
Harris Taylor, Chairman 
T. C. Forrester 
Clara E. Newlee 


Finance: 


Harris Taylor, Chairman 
A. C. Manning 
Olive Whildin 


Membership: 


A. C. Manning, Chairman 

John R. Wells, Secretary 

“The Associates”’—a group of teachers 
to represent the Association in all 
schools for the deaf 


Meetings and Relations With Other 
Orgazxizations: 
Harris Taylor, Chairman 
Frank M. Driggs 
Max A. Goldstein 


Ways and Means of Improving and Ex- 
panding Association Activities: 
Olive Whildin, Chairman 
John Yale Crouter 
H. M. MceManaway 


Lucile M. Moore 


Use of Residual Hearing: 
Ruth Guilder, Chairman 
Louise A. Hopkins, Secretary 
Gordon Berry 
Margaret Bodycomb 
‘Max A. Goldstein 
Vern O. Knudsen 
Horace Newhart 
C. D. O’Connor 


Gertrude Van Adestine 


To Confer on Proposed Legislation: 
E. A. Gruver, Chairman 


Harris Taylor 
J. B. Timberlake 


Melville Bell Memorial: 


Frank M. Driggs, Chairman 
Max A. Goldstein 
H. M. MceManaway 


inniversary Celebration: 


Josephine B. Timberlake, Chairman 
Edith M. Buell 

Jeannette J. Christmas 

Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor 

Bessie N. Leonard 

Alvin E. Pope 


Harris Taylor 
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Graduate Work at Johns Hopkins 


By LaTHAM BREUNIG 


OUR editor has suggested that an ac- 
count of my experiences at the Johns 
Hopkins University might interest 
some of you. I will try to portray as ac- 
curately as possible my experiences there, 
with special emphasis on those points 
where the deaf and hearing worlds meet. 

The whole business of my graduate work 
started in January, 1934, as I was ap- 
proaching the end of my senior year at 
Wabash College. Having chosen research 
chemistry as my vocation, I realized that 
further study, ending in an advanced de- 
gree, would be necessary to acquire an 
adequate preparation for a good position 
in this field. 

Application blanks were sent to a num- 
ber of graduate schools, but it was Johns 
Hopkins which replied with the informa- 
tion that there was available for me an 
anonymous fellowship, awarded annually 
to one who had done a great deal in over- 
coming obstacles during his undergraduate 
work. I had never considered my deafness 
much of an obstacle, but why should | 
quibble when opportunity beckoned? 

Upon arriving in Baltimore that fall 
and registering at the University, I had 
conferences with a number of the profes- 
sors. It was decided that I should take 
the usual routine courses and laboratories 
for first year graduate students in the de- 
partment. The professors were very oblig- 
ing and willing to help, for they had had 
some previous experience with deaf stu- 
dents, J. A. Pierce having taken his Ph.D. 
in the department in 1928. 

The lecture courses included, at first, 
those in history of chemistry, advanced or- 
ganic chemistry and inorganic chemistry, 
meeting once a week; thermodynamics and 
electrochemistry, twice a week; and an 
undergraduate course in physical chemis- 
try, a subject I was unable to fit into my 
program at Wabash, and which met three 
times a week. I also took a course in cal- 
culus in the mathematics department. All 


of the chemistry courses continued through 
the year, with the exception of the thermo- 
dynamics and electrochemistry, which gave 
way to a four hour course in atomic phys- 
ics, dealing with the discrepancies between 
the classical laws of motion, and the laws 
of motion of electrons within atoms, and 
of atoms within molecules, which are 
grouped under the name of quantum me- 
chanics. 

As to the problem of “getting” the lec- 
tures, I followed the plan which I had used 
in high-school and college, of sitting at 
the right of some student who took both 
elaborate and well-organized notes. Too 
many students merely make brief outlines 
for their own reference. Finding such a 
student was a bit hard at first, but I found 
my classmates willing to cooperate, and 
managed to get my share of the lecture 
material. 


Lip Reading and Note Taking 
Will Not Combine 


I found that, by constant concentration, 
| could follow fairly well the lips of two 
of the six professors. As all lip-readers 
realize, however, it is almost impossible to 
follow a complete continuity of thought 
for long periods, even when the speaker’s 
lips are easy to read. An important word 
is missed now and then, and this is further 
complicated by the fact that professors 
often face the blackboard, or stand by a 
window where the face is in a shadow. 
So much strain is put into the lipreading 
that assimilation and digestion of the sub- 
ject matter become secondary, and cannot, 
therefore, be well dene. Then, too, even 
if it were possible to follow the lecture 
adequately, taking notes would be next to 
impossible, involving as it does the dis- 
traction of one’s attention from the speak- 
er; and I found it both time-consuming 
and awkward to follow the lecture and then 
copy the notes later. This would mean 
spending twice the normal amount of time 
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on each lecture, and there is no time for 
such a practice in the short, highly con- 
centrated year, October through May, of 
the graduate school. 


Attendance at Lectures Important 


It has been suggested that I would not 
need to attend the lectures, that I could 
merely copy notes after each lecture. This 
might be true, to some extent, but I found 
that by actually attending the lectures and 
following the development of the subject, 
I could get quite a bit of extra information 
from the professor’s blackboard demon- 
strations, or from a chance sentence from 
his lips here and there. It is for these 
reasons that actually attending school and 
taking the regular courses is apt to be more 
beneficial to one than a correspondence 
course. Therefore, as I have said, I rely 
on notes copied during the lecture from 
a student sitting at my left hand. 

This practice of copying notes is sup- 
plemented by a large amount of textbook 
work, and to some extent by personal con- 
ferences with the professors. At Wabash 
College, with its longer year and smaller 
enrollment, the instructors had more time 
to give me this individual work, but at 
the Hopkins, as in other graduate schools, 
not only the fast moving program but the 
various research projects claim large 
amounts of the professors’ time, so they 
cannot give frequent or lengthy confer- 
ences. 

My afternoons during that first year and 
the first half of the second were largely de- 
voted to laboratory work in the various 
“routine” laboratories which every enter- 
ing student must take. The student either 
works on some problem assigned by the 
professor, or assists more advanced stu- 
dents who are doing research. At the Hop- 
kins, less denendence is placed upon actual 
grades made than upon the personal es- 
timate of the student gained by the differ- 
ent professors while he works in their 
laboratories. 


A Variety of Laboratory Work 


During the first three months of the first 
year I worked in the advanced organic 
chemistry laboratory, where one gains ex- 
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perience in carrying out the various reae- 
tions and tests which may become of yal- 
ue in the analysis or synthesis of some new 
drug or commercial product. The work 
here was diversified and interesting. Every 
once in a while someone would let a re 
action “get away” from him, and the con- 
tents of flasks would blow out of the tops 
up to the ceiling. I had a small alcohol 
fire once, but no harm was done except to 
my dignity, for the professor in charge 
was nearby when it happened. 

For the remainder of that first year I 
worked in the physical chemistry labora- 
tory, supplemental to the course men- 
tioned above, except that, being a graduate 
student, I was given more difficult assign- 
ments than the undergraduates. This lab- 
oratory is not so exciting, but vastly more 
important. No fires or explosions here, 
but large numbers of measurements of 
temperatures, pressures and other physical 
data to illustrate the application of the 
laws of physics to chemical phenomena. 

During the first half of the second year, 
I worked successively in the advanced in- 
organic chemistry laboratory, where one 
prepares complex inorganic compounds 
rarely found in the general run of high- 
school or college chemistry, and of little 
practical value, but often important in 
clearing up the manner in which different 
atoms are linked together to form a com- 
pound; the “free radical” laboratory where 
one studies reactions in which very short 
lived fragments of molecules play impor- 
tant roles; and the sub-atomics laboratory, 
where one studies the habits of electrons, in 
very high vacuua. 

By this time I was ready to take my 
“preliminary oral” examination which 
every student must pass before he can en- 
ter research for the Ph.D. One is exam- 
ined over all the chemistry he has had, 
both at the Hopkins and elsewhere. Fol- 
lowing precedent, the professors decided to 
give me a written “oral” examination, each 
one submitting several questions. Unfor- 
tunately I was not as fully prepared as I 
might have been on some of the theoreti- 
cal aspects of the different branches, so 
the professors suggested that I study some 
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LATHAM BREUNIG IN ONE OF THE LABORATORIES AT JOHNS HOPKINS 


more and try again later. They were giv- 
ing me a “break,” as my room-mate, at a 
similar stage, was not given another chance. 
As it happened, this was a “kick upstairs” 
for him, but that is another story. 


Examination Requirements Stiffened 


Meanwhile, the faculty stiffened the re- 
quirements, and everyone in the depart- 
ment, regardless of whether or not he had 
previously passed the “preliminary oral,” 
had to take a written examination, over all 
chemistry. A new wrinkle in examination 
technique was introduced during one of 
the three hour sessions when the depart- 
ment secretaries brought in hot tea, paper 
cups and cookies, and everyone paused for 
a bit of refreshment before resuming the 
task. I was successful in passing this, and 
was told to “come up” again for my oral. 
This time I requested that my exam be oral 
instead of written. Normally the faculty 
consists of twelve members, but only five 
showed up for my oral, and it was not so 
terrible. They let me by this time. How- 
ever, the end of the year had arrived and 


it was too late to do anything about a re- 
search problem. 

The second renewal of my fellowship in- 
sured a third year of work, and upon re- 
turning in the fall, I had conferences with 
different professors and found out about 
research programs they had planned. Af- 
ter several days of conferences and a week 
or two of consideration, I decided to do 
my research in the field of surface chem- 
istry, which involves consideration of capil- 
larity, surface tension, insoluble substances 
which may form thin films on aqueous 
solutions, lubrication, and solid surfaces 
which are important in industrial catalysis. 
The subject is closely related to colloid 
chemistry. The subject of my Ph.D. thesis 
is “The Collapse of Certain Monomolecu- 
lar Films.” As I had already passed writ- 
ten examinations in scientific French and 
German during my first year, my candi- 
dacy for the degree was formally accepted 
by the university. I am now commencing 
the experimental work which will form the 
basis for my thesis. When that is com- 
pleted, I will have one more examination, 
the “final oral.” 
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Seminars Difficult 


During the second and third years, in- 
stead of the routine classes, there have 
been seminars, which are more or less in- 
formal each seminar 
specializing in a different branch of chem- 
istry and meeting once or twice a week. 
Here papers are prepared and presented 
by the students to others interested in the 
same field. There are informal comments 
and criticisms of the paper by the profes- 
sor and the other students. Arguments 
often become quite heated. It is in these 
seminars, and in the informal discussions 
that are held whenever a few students get 
together, and in the guest lectures given 
by noted men from other schools, that the 
deaf person is at the greatest disadvantage. 
Here the students seldom take notes, and 
then only brief outlines. It is hard to fol- 
low by lip-reading the thread of a subject, 
as several people argue back and forth. 
This disadvantage becomes all the more 
marked because it is in these seminars, 
discussions and lectures that the latest 
trends of chemistry are developed. New 
researches are reported, and students who 


discussion groups, 
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have specialized in different branches dis. 
cuss the reports from the viewpoint of their 
specialties. One can keep up to some ex. 
tent by, reading in the various journals, 
but there are about twenty-five journals 
published every month, in French and Ger. 
man as well as English, and it is well nigh 
impossible to keep up with the whole field, 

Living Arrangements Important 

A few words might be said about my 
living arrangements in Baltimore. The 
first year I lived with relatives, and while 
the arrangement was very satisfactory from 
several points of view, I realized that | 
was missing some valuable “professional 
contacts.” So for the rest of the time | 
have roomed with some of my classmates, 
and find it very satisfactory, for often a 
perplexing problem can be cleared up in 
an informal at home. Then, 
too, several of us specializing in different 
branches can exchange ideas, and perhaps 
one may get a tip which may prove valu- 
able in one’s work. 

My friends claim that my deafness gives 
me one advantage over them, in that I can 

(Continued on page 248) 
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THE NEW YORK SKYLINE AT NIGHT, SEEN ACROSS THE HUDSON FROM THE JERSEY SHORE. 
THOSE WHO ATTEND THE ASSOCIATION’S SUMMER SCHOOL AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
WILL HAVE AMPLE OPPORTUNITY TO VISIT PLACES OF INTEREST IN THE CITY. 
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Convention Forecast 


HE Convention of American Instruc- 
i of the Deaf, which will meet at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 

sity, New York City, June 20-25, 1937, 
offers a varied and interesting program, 
consisting of lectures, demonstrations and 
informal discussions. Dr. Harris Taylor, 
President, announces that the following 
arrangements have now been completed: 
Important addresses 
will be delivered at 
the morning sessions 
by outstanding 
cators and others who 
have achieved high 


edu- 


oe Oe eee een & 











rank in the field of 
public welfare. On 
Monday, June 21, Dr. 
Charles H. Johnson, 
former President of 
the New York State 
Department of Social 
Welfare, will speak, 
Dr. Johnson is a man 
of wide experience, 





and is one of the most 
able speakers in the 
state. Tuesday, June 
22, Dr. William F. 
Russell, Dean of Teach- 
ers College, will ad- 
dress ihe Convention. 
Thursday, June 24, Dr. 
Lewis A. Wilson, Assis- 
tant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education, New York State De- 
partment of Education, will give an ad- 
dress. Dr. Wilson not only supervises the 
education of the physically handicapped, 
including the deaf and the hard of hearing 
in New York State, but has charge of the 
entire vocational training program of the 
state. 


Educational Lectures 
Dr. Rudolph Pintner, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, whose experience 
in mental and psychological tests are wide- 
ly known, will lecture on the application 
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of such tests to the deaf, Monday, June 21. 
Dr. Hugh Grant Rowell, Physician to 
Horace Mann School and Associate Gen- 
eral Advisor in the Department of Educa- 
tion of the Handicapped at Teachers Col- 
lege, co-author of “Your Hearing, How to 
Preserve and Use It,” will give a talk on 
the conservation of sight in the auditorially 
handicapped, illustrating with a demon- 
stration of schoolreom 
eam lighting. Dr. Rowell 
' will speak Tuesday 
morning, June 22. 
Wednesday, June 23, 
Dr. Elizabeth McDow- 
ell, Associate Profes- 
sor of Speech at 
Teachers College, will 
lecture on the devel- 
opment of speech, 
and, if possible, will 
demonstrate her work 
in the correction of 
speech defects in the 
normally hearing. 
Thursday, June 24, 
Dr. Ruth Strang, As- 
sociate Professor of 
Education, Teachers 
College, will give a 
talk on the develop- 
ment of silent reading 
with the deaf. Dr. 


Strang worked with 
Dr. Arthur [. Gates 


and Dr. Helen Thompson in the experi- 
ments in silent reading conducted at the 
Lexington School. 


Demonstrations, or Practica 

Miss Gertrude W. Croker, of the Twenty- 
third Street School, New York, co-author 
of the Croker, Jones and Pratt Language 
Series, will give a demonstration of lan- 
guage teaching. 

Miss Josephine Bennett, of the Lexington 
School, New York, will demonstrate work 
in silent reading. 

Miss Josephine 


Quinn, Supervising 
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TIMES SQUARE, SHOWING THE TIMES BUILD. 
ING, THE PARAMOUNT BUILDING AND THE 
HOTEL ASTOR 


Teacher at the Minnesota State School, will 
either demonstrate language teaching, or 
read a paper on this subject. 

Miss Margaret S. Kent of the Maryland 
School and Miss Nora Leddy of St. Joseph’s 
will illustrate the application of rhythm 
to speech. 

Dr. Kenneth W. Braly of the New Jersey 
School will conduct voice and hearing clin- 
ics with pupils taken from various public 
schools in New Jersey. 

Demonstrations will be given during the 
Convention and the following week by 
members of the faculty of the Summer 
School to be held at Teachers College by 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 


Papers and Discussions 

Miss D. Frances Kauffman, Acting Prin- 
cipal of the Twenty-third Street School, will 
give a paper on Maladjustment and Re- 
tardation of Deaf Children. 

Miss Bessie N. Leonard, former Principal 
of the Clarke School, will speak on the 
preschool work that has been carried on 


at Clarke. 
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Dr. Percival Hall, President of Gallaudet 
College, will lead a discussion on the ad. 
mission to Gallaudet. 

Dr. Harris Taylor will lead a discussion 
on the Supervising Principal. 

Special Features 

Arrangements are being made for lec. 
tures and informal discussions of special 
topics which are of great interest to all 
those who are working for the education 
and social welfare of the deaf. Some of 
these talks will be as follows: 

Industrial and Art Section 
Mr. Harry Brown of the Pennsylvania 


School for the Deaf will have charge of | 


discussions and demonstrations under this 
head. Cooperating with him are Superin- 
tendent Skyberg and Mr. Frederick G, 
Harris of the New York School, and Mr. 
O’Connor of the Lexington School. 
Social Work 

Mr. Norman M. Taylor of the Ohio 
School for the Deaf is working on a pro- 
gram of interest to social workers. 
Preschool and Nursery School 

The nursery school movement is grow- 
ing steadily in the field of education of the 


deaf. Provision will be made for speakers | 


and lecturers to discuss recent activities in 
this department. 


Parents’ Meetings 

There is great interest in the young deaf 
child, especially as regards his home train- 
ing, and there seems to be a demand for 
meetings of parents of deaf children. If 
there is sufficient interest in such meetings, 
they will be arranged at the time of the 
Convention, although they will not con- 
stitute a part of it. 


Information as to Rates 

All meals may be had at the cafeteria or 
dining room of Teachers College. There 
are many other cafeterias and restaurants 
in the neighborhood. Lodging for both 
men and women may be obtained in the 
residence halls. Rooms may be had with 
or without breakfast at rates ranging from 
$10 per week for single rooms without 
breakfast to $20 per week for double rooms 
with breakfast. Information as to rooms 

(Continued on page 252) 
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HE birds in the big tree outside my 
“[ steotzoom window are telling the 
world it is April, and crocuses 
blooming on the school lawn would make 


any teacher’s heart “happy for spring,’ 
as the children say. 


April Celebrations 

April birthdays include the birthday of 
Washington Irving (1783-1859) on April 
third, and that date is also the birthday of 
John Burroughs (1837-1921). Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s birthday is April 13th. Shakes- 
peare’s birthday is on April 23rd, and 
April 30th, 1789, is the day Washington 
was inaugurated the first president of the 
United States. 

Arbor Day is celebrated in April in 
most of the states, and even small deaf 
children can understand a little about the 
value of our forests, the importance of 
lumber, fuel, and wild life. Recent floods 
have made older pupils realize the impor- 
tance of forests as equalizers of moisture, 
preventing floods and dry seasons. News- 
papers have been full of flood pictures and 
duststorm pictures. All the school can 
appreciate the beauty of campus trees, and 
if the school is assembled on the school 
lawn when the new school tree is planted, 
old and young will enjoy the experience. 

Deaf children have to be impressed, even 
more than hearing children, with the idea 
that throwing down discarded rubbish on 
park lawns or on campus walks spoils the 
beauty of the places for everyone. 

Visiting a big school for the deaf not long 
ago, I was thrilled to see a tiny deaf child 
stoop and pick up a dirty bit of old news- 
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paper as he walked along, and carefully 
carry it to the rubbish bin. He was learn- 
ing citizenship, and very young. 

Picking wild flowers in parks is a ten- 
dency that has to be discouraged with small 
deaf pupils. All small children pick flow- 
ers at will. They have to learn not to. 
But I have observed that our own deaf 
children never even think of picking the 
flowers of bulbs they planted themselves, 
last fall. It was a big event to plant those 
bulbs. The flowers are too wonderful to 
be a temptation. 


Schoolmarm Jingle 


Spring is here! Spring is here! 
Broken window panes appear. 

Here and there, upon the walk, 

Hop scotch games make smears of chalk. 
Marbles rolling heedlessly 

Bang our ankles needlessly. 

Tommy, Frankie, Bill and Paul, 

All worn out from playing ball, 
Cannot learn a single thing. 

Do we scold? No! No! It’s spring! 


One Way to Teach Time Telling 


A recent request from a VoLTa REVIEW 
reader is as follows: 


Will you print a good method for teaching deaf 
children to tell time? In my class are two chil- 
dren whose deafness, recently discovered, was the 
cause of their coming here. They are very much 
mixed. Then I have one boy who had a private 
teacher, who evidently mixed him up on railroad 
time and straight time, for he can tell neither. 
The rest of my pupils never had time. Do you 
teach straight time or railroad time first? 


I turned this request over to a teacher 
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who has taught a great many deaf children 
to tell time. This is her reply: 

It is not the method that matters so much 
as the never neglected daily practice. I 
have seen more children mixed up by being 
allowed to go too fast, and allowed to stop 
practicing before they are absolutely sure, 
than by a poor method, or no method. 

I believe deaf children should learn 
straight time before railroad time, as fam- 
ily life requires time telling, and if rail- 
road time is taught first it is difficult for 
the children to acquire the habit of using 
the other. But with big, over-age deaf chil- 
dren it is sometimes advisable to teach 
railroad time only, and be thankful if they 
can get that. 

Deaf children miss all the family time 
telling that hearing children are accus- 
tomed to share in: “What time must we 
be there? Six?” “It’s too late to go now. 
It’s after four.” “It’s bed time.” “Time 
to get ready for dinner, nearly twelve,” 
and so on. Somebody tells a deaf child 
when he must do things. Moreover, many 
a deaf child’s home is provided with but 
one clock, perhaps in a room he does not 
spend much time in, and his family may 
tell time in Polish or French or Italian. 
Many deaf children never look at a clock 
out of school hours. 


It’s Largely a Matter of Practice 


So when any teacher says to me, “Must 
be something wrong with our method of 
teaching time; Tom was supposed to learn 
time telling last year, and he seems all 
mixed up!” I want to ask, “How much 
practice have you been giving Tom every 
morning? How beautifully would you 
play the piano if you hadn’t practiced for 
six months?” 

And so I beg you, dear young teacher 
who wrote for help, let your pupils tell 
time As Much As They Can, every day. 

Before you start teaching time at all, be 
sure your children can count by fives per- 
fectly, and that they are also perfect in 
addition combinations like five and three, 
ten and two, etc. 

Then you'd better teach the Roman nu- 
merals to twelve, as there are still plenty 
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of old fashioned clocks around. Last 
Christmas I noticed in smart jewelry shops 
some modernistic clocks that had gone back 
to the Roman numerals. 

Then let the children draw circles, and 
put both Roman numerals and Arabic nu- 
merals in the right places. Yes, I know 
some teachers do not see the need for chil- 
dren’s drawing clock faces, as the clock 
hands move about to the right places them- 
selves, but I have tried both ways, and find 
that the children’s being able to draw 
clock faces helps them a great deal in 
avoiding confusion later on. Besides, there 
are good blackboard clock games they can 
play, and love to play, if every child has 
his own big clock face on the blackboard. 
Let all the circles be big ones, with plenty 
of room. Avoid any crowding of numerals. 


Teach One Thing at a Time 


Now you are ready, children and teacher. 
1. Teach the hour. 

Show the children the school clock face. 
Show them the two hands. As “minute 
hand” and “hour hand” are one extra thing, 
don’t teach these terms just yet. Wait till 
you need them. Tell the children there is 
a long hand and a short hand, and when 
the long hand is straight up, like this 
(showing them) it is always — o’clock. 

Tell them that the short hand tells them 
“what” o’clock it is, but impress on them 
that they are always to look at the long 
hand first, that when it stands straight up 
it is always — o'clock. 

Then call on them to show you what 
time it is, as you move the short hand 
around to the different hours, but keep the 
long hand pointed straight up. 

Later let them show you _ different 
“o’clocks” on their big blackboard clock 
faces. You will find they all can do it 
surprisingly well. 

When the next hour on the real school 
clock arrives—that is, the next time it is 
ten o’clock or eleven o’clock, ask what 
time it is, and share in the children’s de- 
light that they can tell you. Tell them that 
you are going to see who can tell you 
when it is — o’clock (the next hour), that 
you are not going to tell them this time, 
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they must tell you. Don’t worry. They 
will! You will probably be interrupted 
ever hour all morning. 


2. Teach the half hour. 

Show the youngsters that when the long 
hand is straight down it is always half- 
past —, and that the short hand also shows 
the half. Again emphasize the fact that 
they must look at the long hand first, that 
it will always tell them if it is half-past. 


Let them tell you the time as you move 
the clock hands around the practice clock. 
Be sure to put in a few “— o’clocks” as 
soon as you can, to be sure the pupils are 
watching keenly, and not forgetting pre- 
vious work. 

Then let the children show you on their 
little cardboard clock faces (if you have 
them, and you'd better have them!) or on 
their blackboard clock faces. Here you 
will probably notice some children neg- 
lecting to put the short hand half way 
between the numerals. Check this. Other 
children will say half-past four, when it is 
half-past three, and so on. 


Vary the Drills 


So give plenty of practice work, much 
more than you think they need, before you 
go on to the next step. Vary the drills, so 
the pupils will not get bored. Let one child 
—be sure he is a proficient one—play 
teacher. Or let each child show half past 
—, or — o'clock on his blackboard clock 
face, and have some other child to tell 
what time he has shown. Or let two chil- 
dren come up front. Give one a slip of 
paper on which is written “half-past three.” 
Let the other child slowly turn the clock 
face hands and when “half-past three” is 
shown the child with the paper begins to 
run around the room and the child with 
the clock face must try to catch him. 


Then try telling time without your clock 
faces. Simply put the two numerals nec- 
essary on the blackboard, and the two 
hands to show half-past eight, or “six 
o'clock,” or whatever you choose, so that 
the children get used to looking at the 
particular numerals needed, instead of be- 
ing bothered with the whole clock face. 
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I have found that many a slow child was 
helped by this device. 

Then let the children do this. Stop any 
child who shows confusion. Tell him you 
will help him after a while, that he “al- 
most knows” and must watch. Then bring 
him up to your desk and work with him 
quietly later, when the others are writing. 
You can find out better what is bothering 
him then, and a bit of extra help will give 
him the confidence he needs. We want all 
the children to feel that they can tell time. 
not that something is baffling them. 

And all this while you are of course 
motivating the practice by little schemes 
of your own. You will write on the black- 
board early in the day, perhaps, “At ten 
o'clock I will give you some cookies,” or 
“At half-past eleven we will read our new 
story books,” or “At twelve o’clock we will 
go outdoors and play games.” 

Your own ingenuity will suggest plenty 
of games and motivation tricks. 

3. Teach a quarter after (or a quarter 
past) 

Some good methods leave this till later, 
but it is one more thing the children can 
do before much danger of confusion comes, 
and they are, as you will find, very eager 
to learn everything. 

Show them that when the long hand is 
straight out to the right it is always a 
quarter after. You will find the articula- 
tion of “quarter after” is a day’s work in 
itself. 

Again emphasize the fact that the long 
hand is to be looked at first. Then show 
them the position of the short hand. Give 
all the practice you can on the three points 
you have taught. 

(“Time Telling” to be concluded in May) 


Pedagogue Pome 


I was once a friendly fellow, 
And I would be still, I guess, 

If politeness didn’t curse me 
Every morning at recess. 


With the morning paper handy 
And some crackers in a tin, 

I sit down, and hop up quickly. 
Lady teacher walking in! 
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I flop down, and sigh with pleasure, 
AND, just coming in the door, 

Is another lady teacher, 
So I’m standing up some more. 


Do I growl? 
No, brother. 
I stand up. 
Here comes another! 


Lady teachers, lady teachers, 
When men teachers’ food you eat, 
Please come in the schoolroom quickly, 
Rush right in, and take a seat. 


In a Deaf Child’s World 


A teacher of little congenitally deaf 
children, especially interested in their ideas 
as they begin to struggle with language, 
keeps a notebook in which she jots down 
the charming things her small pupils tell 
her. We begged another page from it for 
our readers. 


Pain and Pleasure 


One of the children treated us all to 
candy, and Molly chose a caramel. It must 
have been quite tough, for she chewed and 
chewed. After a while she remarked, “The 


candy is good, but my face is tired.” 


Thrilling Interruption 


Four big windows in the schoolroom 
are good for air and sun but not always 
so good for lessons. Nature lessons are 
different. Pigeons fly in, squirrels perch 
on the sill for nuts, and the school cat ar- 
rives occasionally at the wrong moment. 
Today we were drilling away on combina- 
tions, and Jimmy hastily called me to the 
window. I saw nothing to interest me, but 
the other children flocked there, and there 
were ejaculations of delight and surprise. 

“What is it?” I demanded, and in slight- 
ly shocked tones they told me “You are 
blind! The cat drink the water!” 

Sure enough, where it had been raining 
the old cat was getting a drink out of a 
big puddle. Not at all thrilling to this 
adult, but maybe if I had been eight or 
nine, and deaf, and learning arithmetic, the 
old cat sipping from a puddle of rain water 
would have fascinated me. 
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Lost Face 

“Who best you?” Betty inquired. 

I didn’t quite get the idea till it was ex- 
plained to me that Betty “bested” her 
chum, Miriam, and Jimmy bested his pal, 
Tom, and so on. In fact, everybody in the 
class had somebody to best him but my- 
self. I had to admit that while I had plen- 
ty of friends in school no one bested me. 
My “best” had gone to another school a 
couple of years before. 

“Perhaps Mrs. K best you,” the 
children suggested hopefully, but Betty 
said regretfully but firmly, “No, Mrs. K— 
best Mr. K—.” 

So I changed the subject, but however 
I might ignore it, there was a little em- 
barrassment present. And while I was writ- 
ing the report Betty suddenly flung her 
arms around me and kissed me. “I am 
sorry for you,” she murmured, “nobody 
best you!” I was almost sorry for myself. 





Simply Fiction 

Frankie was having a magnificent birth- 
day party at supper time that evening, and 
had invited only two of his classmates. 
Roberta hinted vainly to Frankie that she 
would like to come, too. Then I was called 
into the hall. Returning, a moment later, 
I found the class in a tumult. Roberta had 
told Frankie that I said he was selfish and 
cruel because he hadn’t invited her to his 
party. 

As we had been learning the Bible verse, 
Speak the truth and the other usual one, 
Lie not, this was a fine chance to review. 
The other children were virtuously shocked 
at Roberta, but she tossed her head. 

“Lied, no!” she insisted. “I fooled!” 


Commendation 

The children came in excitedly, with a 
newspaper containing a picture of a dog 
that had saved his master’s family from 
their burning house, by barking and wak- 
ing everybody up. The children did not 
understand the captions beneath the pic- 
ture, so I told them, after a hasty squint 
at the thing. 

After I had finished they yelled, “One 
more!” so I told it all again, and from the 

(Continued on page 249) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


They “Look Here Upon This Picture and Then Upon This” 


A Day School Pupil 


UST as I was thinking of our round- 

about and wondering whether Uncle 

Sam had been careless or something, 
this more-than-welcome package was deliv- 
ered at my door. 

Each time I sit to write, I try to think 
of some new interest Richard has acquired, 
some new hobby he has developed in the 
months intervening since I last wrote; but 
as an article about him appeared in the 
March Votta Review, I will just touch 
on his new attainments here. He has 
learned to use the typewriter, writing with 
only one hand, but very skilfully. I find 
him copying stories out of his reader, and 
the other day I found him doing his home- 
work on the typewriter. This may over- 
come some of the comments on his home- 
work book which read “Good work, but 
carelessly written.” A typewriter is a won- 
derful help to a deaf child in increasing 
his familiarity with language. 

Not so long ago when Richard was re- 
covering from one of his many ear ab- 
scesses and had to spend several days in 
bed, I found that my maid had taught him 
to play card games: solitaire, rummy and 
casino. It has served as a grand amuse- 
ment. Perhaps it is not pedagogically cor- 
rect to allow a child of eight to play card 
games, but anyone having a highly spirited 
child on her hands will welcome almost 
any game that occupies his attention for 
an hour or two. 

I know you are always interested in the 
progress of his speech and _ language. 
When one is eight, teeth have a way of fall- 
ing out; so allowances have to be made for 
an s which is not so sharp, but on the 
whole his speech is good, and it is fluent. 
He has at last reached the stage when he 
talks and doesn’t think about it. He now 
has enough vocabulary to keep up a con- 
versation without too much effort. 

The more I read of mothers having to 
send their children away from home, the 


more fortunate I think I am to have so fine 
a school as P. S. 47 right here in New 
York, only half an hour from my home. 
There are special school busses going to 
each of the five boroughs, and those chil- 
dren in the city proper use the subways 
and regular busses. I do thank the New 
York City department of education for this 
splendid school and its staff of teachers. 
I think every large city should be com- 
pelled to have a day school for the deaf. 
Mrs. E. L. M., New York City. 


A Clinic for Small Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children 


This year, the clinic which was organ- 
ized last year for mothers and their little 
children is under the Education Depart- 
ment of the League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, and is held once a week at the League. 
A trained teacher has volunteered to teach 
the group. There are three little girls and 
a little boy between 4 and 6 years old, and 
two little girls of two and a half who will 
come when we get another teacher. Three 
of the older children go to kindergartens 
for normally hearing children on other 
days. 

During Hearing Week, we had a most 
interesting talk by Miss Bodycomb, Acting 
Superintendent of the Mt. Airy School. 
She told us about a careful test made re- 
cently to determine the progress of the 
first class in the school that had training 
with hearing aids. The tests showed the 
results of five years’ work. The children 
were tested especially as to their lip read- 
ing ability both with and without the hear- 
ing aid, and it was found that they read 
the lips much better when they were able 
to listen at the same time. What a splen- 
did record for children who had been 
thought to be totally deaf! Miss Body- 
comb also told us how much the training 
of residual hearing helped their voices 
and their articulation. 

There was an interesting article in Good 
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Housekeeping for October, 1936. It was 
called “Kitchen Kindergarten,” and, al- 
though it was intended to refer to the nor- 
mally hearing, the ideas could be equally 
well adapted to the deaf. If we want to 
teach the meaning of the words “large” 
and “small,” we have two balls of the same 
color and otherwise alike, except that one 
is large and the other is small. If we want 
to teach “hard” and “soft,” we have two 
balls that are the same size and same color, 
but different in that one is hard and the 
other is soft. This helps to keep the 
child’s attention until one idea is absorbed, 
and he is not distracted by having too 
many things presented at once. I can see 
how this same idea could be adapted in 
many ways. 


Miss E. R. G., Philadelphia. 


Mothers, Don’t Exaggerate 
Your Speech 


Since I wrote my last letter, Nancy has 
had her tonsils out and she has started to 
school. She recovered from the tonsil op- 
eration splendidly, and in October started 
to Miss McClellan’s School in Overbrook. 
I will not say anything about the pain or 
heartache of parting. Most of you have 
experienced it; and Nancy is getting along 
so well we cannot but feel glad we are do- 
ing all we can for her. She has already 
learned to count to 5, print some letters 
and numbers, and is saying quite a number 
of words. Her lip reading is improving 
rapidly. (And I used to think she would 
never learn to look at my lips!) 

Mothers, those of you who are teaching 
your own children, don’t exaggerate when 
you talk to the deaf child. 1 find that I have 
been doing this without realizing it, and 
it gave Nancy bad habits of speech which 
the teachers are trying to break. Say 
things naturally. Speak slowly, but don’t 
exaggerate, and don’t nod your head to 
emphasize. I have to watch myself in this 
respect. 

All of your letters sound so encouraging. 
We seem to be getting somewhere, don’t 
you think so? 

Mrs. W., may I tell you how much | 
enjoyed reading your article on “The Life 
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of the Little Deaf Child in an Institution,” 
In the little private school Nancy attends, 
many of the things you mention are done 
in just the same way. 

How interesting it would be if we moth- 
ers could all come together somewhere 
with our children. How we'd talk! 

Mrs. M., I had been wondering a great 
deal about whether a deaf child’s talk ever 
becomes fluent. After reading your letter 
I felt so much happier, for there is a 
chance that Nancy’s speech, too, will be 
rapid aud good, and she won't have to 
think of every word. I felt encouraged 
and hopeful, too, after hearing about the 
use of residual hearing Miss Bodycomb de- 
scribed. It would be so wonderful to find 
out that our children can be helped in 
speech and language by the use of a hear- 
ing aid. I would be so happy to know 
that Nancy had some residual hearing. 


Mrs. V. B., Pennsylvania. 


Just Starting to School 


How can I thank you mothers, especially 
Mrs. W., for the suggestions you made! | 
am glad I cried out for help, for I see how 
bravely you have sacrificed yourselves. 
Yes, “sacrificed” is the word, for surely it 
is a piece of Christ’s Own Cross to untwine 
your little child’s arms from your own 
neck and wrap them around some strang- 
er’s. How I wish I could study and teach 
Peter myself, at least for a few years. But 
I will visit the school; and you have all 
reasoned so sensibly about it I have de- 
cided I was mistaken. I have a married 
daughter living near the school, so I could 
stay near him for a week or so and see 
how he takes it. If I could be sure that 
in an hour or so he would cease crying, 
and not carry on until he is exhausted, if 
I were sure that his pillow would not be 
soaked with uncontrollable weeping, | 
could stand it. It is only for the dear 
child that I feel. I wonder if leaving a 
deaf child so completely alone and miser- 
able doesn’t cause a severe nervous shock, 
even if it doesn’t destroy his confidence in 
mother, whom he always trusted, and who 
has never before failed him? I went for 
two years to a boarding school far from 
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my home, and although I was sixteen I was 
so homesick I was ill. 

It is constantly on my mind. At times I 
feel that all will be well with him, and 
again | wonder how I could be so cruel as 
even to think of inflicting such a punish- 
ment on a child so defenseless. Dear Mrs. 
W., please accept my sincere thanks for 
the time and trouble you took to relieve 
my mind. 

I appreciated the suggestion about the 
language used in carpentry. Peter can al- 
ready say “hammer.” I am already look- 
ing forward to the time when he will be a 
carpenter under his Dad. 


Mrs. F. M. 


Learning New Language 


I found all the letters unusually inter- 
esting this time. We do have quite a lot 
in common. I wish it were possible for 
us all to get together, as Mrs. B. suggested, 
but since we can’t I’m glad we can at least 
relate our experiences to each other 
through these letters. 

The Christmas vacation at Central In- 
stitute began December 18th, but David 
was ill, and it was December 23 before we 
were able to bring him home. He helped 
trim the Christmas tree and got a big kick 
out of opening his packages. He would 
show us his name on the tags and would 
tell us it was “To David, from so and so.” 
One of the most practical and useful things 
he got was a blackboard, a regular slate 
like the schools use, only smaller. He 
likes to write on it, and can write and also 
say, “My name is David,” “I have a new 
suit,” “I love father,” “I have no cow,” “I 
have a hen,” “I yawned,” “I forgot,” “I 
thought” “I coughed,” and quite a few 
other sentences and single words. He 
watches our lips closely when we talk to 
him and seems to catch the words very 
evsily, 

Mrs. U., I was glad to read what you 
said about the principal of Barbara’s 
school making thousands of people realize 
that deaf children are not dumb. I’ve 
never liked the expression “deaf and 
dumb,” and I sometimes wish I could tell 
the whole world that because a child is 
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deaf he isn’t dumb. Indeed, | often find 
that the deaf observe more closely than a 
hearing person does, and sometimes it 
makes them seem unusually bright, for 
they catch on to things so quickly. 

We received a little pamphlet from the 
Votta Review, entitled “Is the Baby 
Deaf?” by Margaret Work, and it de- 
scribes perfectly how we felt when we dis- 
covered our David was deaf. If you 
mothers have read this article | think you 
will agree with me that we feel quite dif- 
ferently about it now since we know our 
children can learn to talk and can be edu- 
cated. And it’s just like Mrs. U. said, 
“that feeling of distress fades away in the 
wonder and interest of seeing them devel- 
op.” I shall be glad when David’s vocabu- 
lary will permit him to talk fluently as 


you say Richard does, Mrs. M. 
Mrs. N. L. Y., Missouri. 


Here is the Other Picture 


The roundabout letters came in the midst 
of a flu epidemic at our school, when a 
number of teachers were ill, and others 
had to take on extra duties. I cannot take 
time to say all the nice things that I feel 
about the individual letters, but will give 
a hasty sketch, a truthful account of a boy 
whose parents “hated to send him away 
from home.” I will call him Robert. 

Robert came to us early last September. 
He is a tall, nice looking boy, sixteen this 
month, and has partial hearing, so he has 
a vocabulary of rather babyish language, 
spoken intelligibly, though of course im- 
perfectly. He can understand his parents 
well, but has a good deal of difficulty in 
understanding other people. He had been 
going to public school and was in the sev- 
enth grade. He brought grade cards bear- 
ing very creditable marks. 

Of course, he was first tried out in our 
seventh grade, but was all at sea, so was 
sent down to the fifth B with the same re- 
sult; then to three A; and finally to a be- 
ginning first grade group which I teach 
part of the time; and there he found his 
level! In each grade, those first two days, 
he cried continually, saying over and over, 
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“Me want do home to my mama! Me want 


do home to my mama!” 

This pathetic boy could not read the 
simplest sentence, such as “I saw a cat.” 
He could copy any page of print, but did 
not know the meaning of anything he cop- 
ied. And of course he could not compose 
any better than he could read. Yet the 
public school had passed him on and on, 
and the teachers thought they were being 
kind to him in giving him grades he had 
not earned, 

The mother, an intelligent woman, pro- 
fessed not to have realized that he was not 
learning, and also confessed that they had 
not wished to send him away from home. 
So he had drifted on from year to year, 
his mind, in its poverty of language, re- 
maining very childish; till at last the par- 
ents’ eyes were opened. 

In this first grade class he became very 
happy after the first few days, as long as 
he was in the school room. He enjoyed the 
association with these young children and 
took great pleasure in every little thing 
he learned. He was one of them in all but 
size. His progress was slow in the ac- 
quisition of written and printed language, 
because he had never been trained to con- 
centrate when he was small as the other 
children had. Another teacher and I gave 
him extra time outside of school hours, 
with the hope of advancing him enough so 
that he could go on with the next older 
group in another year. 

But outside of the classroom, in the dor- 
mitory where he was placed with other 
boys of his own age, he felt very unhappy 
and out of place. He did not fit in with 
other sixteen year old boys, and was em- 
barrassed because he was in a “baby 
class.” 

‘His mother visited the school several 
times, and, after watching the work of the 
children in the various grades, realized 
that her boy must begin at the bottom; and 
she fully appreciated the efforts we teach- 
ers were making to help him. 

All would have gone on as best it could 
if he had not gone home for the Christmas 
holidays, but when the time came for him 
to return to school he set up such a plea 
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that his parents have not had the courage 
up to date to bring him back—their sec- 
ond sad mistake. If Robert does not get 
some language foundation he will be help- 
less to develop mentally as he should, or 
to communicate with people enough to 
learn a vocation. His parents are unable 
to afford a specially trained teacher for 
him. We don’t know what is going to be- 
come of him. 

I will close with this question: Which 
child might have reason to feel he has been 
cruelly treated: a little five- or six-year-old 
who spends two or three tearful days when 
he is first placed in school away from 
home—tears which are quickly forgotten 
—or a young man like Robert, whose par- 
ents failed to put him in school when he 
was the proper age, so that he is now just 
a child, five feet eight inches tall? 

This is not the only case of the kind that 
we have had. Robert is only one of sev- 
eral who have come here. It is seldom 
possible for them really to catch up when 
they have gone that long without the spe- 
cial training their handicap demands. 


Mrs. E. W., Arizona. 


A Letter from Mexico 


How I have enjoyed all of your letters! 
We were fortunate this year in having Bar- 
bara Jean at home for the holidays, the 
first time she has been at home for Christ- 
mas since she was two years old. My 
mother and brother made a long, eight day 
trip overland (four days each way) in or- 
der to bring her to us, and, needless to say, 
we had a very happy Christmas. The fact 
of her deafness has certainly made a close 
family bond. Everyone in the family has 
been so good about making trips to bring 
her home and return her to school, as well 
as helping with her clothes. 

I have just had a letter from Barbara 
Jean’s principal telling of her dancing 
lessons. Her dancing teacher says she cer- 
tainly shows great talent, and that she will 
do a solo dance in the recital at the close 
of school, whereas as a rule the first year 
pupils merely take part in a chorus. Need- 
less to say, I now have my heart set on get- 
ting there for the recital. 
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If any mother has any doubt about her 
child’s being able to adapt himself to 
school, I wish she could see the difference 
between Barbara Jean’s attitude now and 
what it was five years ago. She was a 
spoiled ““mamma’s baby,” if there ever was 
one, and would hardly leave my side. Well 
do I remember when she was three years 
old and my sister first took her to New 
York to enter her in school. All went well 
on the way to the station, but when she 
saw that I was not going along she started 
to kick and scream and had to be held on 
the train by force. But it wasn’t long until 
she was interested in her surroundings, 
and in the journey. The next trouble came 
when my sister had to leave her at the 
school, and they had the same scene over 
again; but neither did that last long. I 
can hardly believe that any child would 
have a fit of “uncontrollable” weeping. 
Little children are so very adaptable that 
it doesn’t seem possible a child’s life would 
be blighted by thinking his mother had de- 
serted him. At first Barbara Jean, being 
so small, did not realize that her leaving 
was only temporary, but now she knows 
that, and is always interested in the new 
dresses which are being made for her to 
take away, and she is actually a nuisance 
with her enthusiasm in helping to pack 
everything, old and new, into her trunk. 
Now there is never a whimper when she 
leaves for school; she is just a big, inter- 
ested girl. She was so happy to see us all 
at Christmas time, kissing her brother on 
nose, chin and cheeks about every fifteen 
minutes, but she knew when she came that 
she was to go back on January 1, and away 
she went again, just as happy as when she 
came, or even happier, as Santa had been 
quite good to her and she was loaded down 
with her toys, her prize possession being a 
set of the five Dionne babies. 


Life in a Mining Camp 


I am going to tell you something of our 
life in a Mexican mining camp. I have 
now been in Mexico ten years, having 
pretty well covered the Republic from the 
far south (almost to the Canal Zone) to 
the north. Our life is pretty much like 
army life with a large refining company 
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like this, and from time to time we are 
moved from one camp to another. The 
houses are supplied to us by the company, 
furnished, as well as our water and elec- 
tricity. Social life is very army-like, too, 
it seems to me, with the prescribed calls 
to make and a certain amount of necessary 
entertaining to do, mostly bridge parties 
and dinners. 

Right now we are in Charcas, in the 
State of San Luis Potosi, and have been 
here four years, so it is probably about 
time to be moved on again. Charcas is 
just about halfway between the border 
and Mexico City on the main line down 
from San Antonio. Our altitude here is 
7,200 feet. We are among rolling hills, 
which are barren of everything save mil- 
lions of white stones, a little grass and cac- 
tus. However, Central Mexico is on a 
plateau and the general altitude is high, 
resulting in a lovely climate, cool in the 
summer and very mild in winter, with an 
average temperature of about 75 the year 
around. Our camp is very comfortable, 
there being about eighteen families inside 
the compound. We have an American 
school, with eighteen children enrolled. 
There are about thirty children altogether 
in the camp. We have a club building 
which is the center of our social life, con- 
taining bowling alleys, billiard tables, 
library, a dining room, and a grand dance 
hall. 

The life is interesting, and still, at times, 
monotonous. The big moment of the year 
comes when we go to the States on our an- 
nual vacation. Nothing makes a better 
American, | think, than living in a foreign 
country. We have no picture shows unless 
we go to the City of San Luis, which is a 
week-end jaunt taken only once in several 
months. Our main point of contact with 
the world and what it is doing—music, 
plays, etc., is by radio. I don’t know how 
people lived in isolated mining camps be- 
fore the days of radio. We have a golf 
course maintained by contributions from 
the players, on which we can play almost 
every day of the year. 

I am directing the children in a marion- 
ette show which they are going to put on 

(Continued on page 248) 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








What We Hard of Hearing 
Have a Right to Demand 


By A DEAFENED HEARING AID SALESMAN 


F course, what we all want is nor- 
() mal hearing without recourse to 

“ear-phones.” That is a medical 
problem about which I know nothing. 
Since I have yet to learn authentically of 
any great medical strides in the problem 
of relieving deafness, however, I believe 
even the doctors themselves will forgive 
us if we simply dismiss even their noblest 
attempts to restore hearing with just one 
word, “Discouraging.” 

Glasses still seem to be the remedy 
for impaired vision, and all indications 
are that better and more dependable hear- 
ing aids will be the best remedy for im- 
paired hearing, at least as long as you and 
I will tread this earthly vale of joys and 
tears. 


We Should Stand Up for Our Rights 


Just what the next few years will bring 
in the way of super-improved-invisible- 
feather-weight earphones, I’m not ready 
to predict, but there are many things now 
entirely feasible which the companies in 
the field seem everlastingly slow in put- 
ting on the market. Of course, their 
excuse is that the deafened public are not 
demanding it. Well, why don’t we de- 
mand it? We represent nearly 10 per 
cent of the population; certainly 8 per 
cent of the population really need and 
can be helped by properly fitted hearing 
aids. This group is large enough to in- 
sist on its rights; and if you want to 
hear as much as I do and as much as I 
think you do, we will receive attention. 

Although some deafened individuals 
cannot be helped at all with the present 
instruments, each of us who can still hear 


speech shouted slowly into the ear (or can 
hear more than this) has approximately a 
nine out of ten chance of being satisfactorily 
fitted with a portable hearing aid of some 
type for near-at-hand conversation. Of 
course, some of us are lucky, and either 
have such acute bone conduction that we 
can hear in halls, theaters, etc., with an 
instrument of that type, or our impair- 
ment is one of such a nature that it will 
stand the strain of high-powered air con- 
duction without excessive fatigue, and 
with it we are able to hear even in public 
places. The most of us fall somewhere 
between these two extremes. We can be 
helped to hear better with a portable in- 
strument than we do without it, but we 
cannot hear the average minister preach 
his sermon or follow a talkie without 
excessive strain. 


We Cannot Expect Perfection 


Most of us refuse to buy an _instru- 
ment at all unless it gives us 100 per cent 
normal hearing. We are wrong in taking 
this stand, because, after all, over 90 per 
cent of our hearing is done with the 
speaker within ten feet of us, and for 
most of us the instrument is of real help 
at this distance. There is almost no 
situation in which one really wants to 
hear that an ingenious person who gets 
good results at close range with the pres- 
ent portable instrument cannot arrange 
somehow so that he will hear. All that 
is necessary is a little time, wire, and in- 
ventiveness. 

Let’s first consider the simple situation 
as in church. Many of us who get fair 
results with our instrument in the average 
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sized living room, have had the experience 
of almost hearing the sermon, and wish- 
ing we could just set our microphone 
down on the pulpit. Well, why not? 
Just a length of fixture cord under the 
floor and a fitting on either end; come 
early and set your microphone in a brack- 
et on the pulpit and you hear the sermon 
—every word. Or, better still, an extra 
microphone left permanently on the pulpit, 
and when you arrive you pull the cord 
out of your wearable “mike,” plug it into 
the fitting at the pew end of the cord, 
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our portable hearing aids. This is be. 
cause both the loudspeaker and the hear. 
ing aid are short of perfection; there is 
some distortion in each. When we hear 
the former with the latter, we hear dis. 
torted distortion, which is not pleasant, 
to say the least. When the oscillator or 
earbutton is wired directly to the proper 
electrical circuit of the radio, etc., distor- 
tion is almost completely eliminated. The 
sound is clearer and more natural than 
any other way we can hear it. (Warning— 
Do not attach any hearing aid to the outlets 
sometimes provided for other types of 


and presto, your “ear” 
from the _pastor’s 
mouth. The same 
simple arrangement 
can be worked in 
lodge room, town 


meeting, etc.,—wher- 


ever you want to 
hear someone who 
is speaking within 
100 feet or so of 
where you sit. 
The radio is just 


is up three feet 


We who are hard of hearing have a right 
to expect and demand a wearable hearing 
aid with which we can hear the conversation 
in a medium sized living room; we have a 
right to demand that the plugs and cords 
and batteries of all hearing aids be stand- 
ardized; that all sound equipment be obtain- 
able with a standard receptacle to which we 
may plug our own hearing aid; that at least 
one-tenth of all seats in all theaters, churches 
and auditoriums be wired. All of these 
things are practical; and we are at least 10 
per cent of the population. 


headsets—you'll 
ruin the hearing 
aid.) 

All of these gadg- 
ets bring the sound 
to us much more 
clearly than any 
standardized theater 
headsets, etc., be- 
cause if our own 
set is properly fit- 
ted to us, it pitches 
the sound to fit our 





as simple: a couple 
of wires soldered 
to the proper connections on the radio 
and leading to the earpiece or oscillator 
of your hearing aid, and presto, you 
can hear the radio as you never heard 
it before. Turn off the loud speaker 
altogether if you wish, or let some nor- 
mally hearing friend adjust its volume 
to suit himself; you can control your 
own volume to suit your own sweet 
self without disturbing anyone else. This 
also applies to a victrola with an electric 
pickup—(my, those old records sound 
good—just as you remember them from 
the days before you were hard of hear- 
ing!); or to a talkie (if you can get the 
attachment put on for you); or, in short, 
anywhere where the sound is produced elec- 
trically. 

All hearing aid users have experienced 
the harshness of sound originating elec- 
trically as from loud speakers and picked 
up in our transmitters. Most of us do not 
enjoy hearing radios, movies, etc., through 


impairment, and be- 

cause we have become as accustomed to 
the peculiar characteristics of our indi- 
vidual aid as we are to a pair of old shoes. 
To summarize my thought—we who 
are hard of hearing have a right to ex- 
pect and demand a wearable hearing aid 
with which we can hear the conversation 
in a medium sized living room without 
difficulty. We have a perfect right, as I 
see it, to demand and expect that the 
plugs and cords and batteries of all hear- 
ing aids be standardized and that all 
sound equipment (radios, victrolas, etc.) 
be obtainable with a standard receptacle 
to which we may plug our own hearing 
aid; that at least one-tenth of all seats in 
all theaters be wired so that we can plug 
into them; and that all churches and 
auditoriums be equipped with micro- 
phones and amplifier systems and outlet 
systems wired to at least one-tenth of all 


(Continued on page 243) 
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Traveling Alone and Liking It 


By Louise M. Neuscuutz 


(Continued from the March Votta Review) 


Venezia where I find accommodations. 

Many of the most important places 
of interest are within a few minutes’ walk. 
| relax a while and then go out with a 
plan of the city. Pretty soon I am sur- 
rounded by postcard and jewelry dealers. 
I want to buy a booklet of views of the 
Eternal City and hand the man a ten 
lire silver piece. He rings it immediately 
on the marble steps of the monument of 
Victor Emanuel II and looks so suspicious 
that I feel like a criminal. “Moneta falsa,” 
he tells me, which I understand more by 
his facial grimaces than by his words. 
He hands me hack the coin. Counterfeit 
money. Where did I get it? Now I un- 
derstand why the Italians have the habit 
of ringing every silver coin before they 
accept it. There is some spurious money 
in circulation. But how could I ever tell 
the difference between good money and 
false, not being able to hear the ring of 
silver pieces on a hard surface? I decide 
to be more careful thereafter, and to rub 
suspicious coins against the palm of my 
hand; for lead does leave a black streak 
on the skin. 

On the following forenoon, although 
the weather is very hot, I go in for sight- 
seeing with a capital S. How, I ponder, 
did I ever manage to exist prior to seeing 
Rome? It is unrivaled in grandeur and 
contains myriads of wonders that I should 
like to view, if it were only possible to 
do justice to them all. I spend the entire 
day wandering from place to place. In 
St. Peter’s I am witness to the baptism 
of three newborn infants. As I leave the 
church a guide follows me and inquires 
whether he can take me further. 

“No use!” I explain to him, “Sordo.” 
He seems to think that I am pretending to 
be deaf in order to get rid of him, but 
gives me the Fascist salute which I return 


|’ is a pleasant, quiet hotel near the Piazza 


with an already practised arm. How I 
wish I could stay in Rome for a week or 
more; but time is pressing and I must 
go on to Florence. I tear myself away 
from the Villa Borghese, in order to catch 
the train. A Catholic sister has the seat 
opposite me in the compartment. Be- 
lieving her to be a native I explain to 
her my handicap in broken Italian. 

“Oh, I’m English,” she exclaims. “I am 
of the Blue Sisters, a nursing order, and 
am on my way to Terontola to nurse a 
sick person.” 

She is so mild and sweet, and anxious 
to speed me along in safety; I am more 
than glad to make the journey under her 
watchful eye. 

“Are you traveling alone?” she in- 
quires. I nod in reply. 

“We have a house in Florence and you 
could stop off there if you like.” 

I thank her profusely for her kindness 
and point with regret to my three heavy 
pieces of handbaggage as well as the type- 
writer stored above my head. Only hotel 
porters are capable of handling such, I 
assure her. The train passes by the hill- 
towns of Umbria and Tuscany, as roman- 
tic a panorama as I ever laid eyes on. 
We admire it together. A little while 
later, at Terontola, she leaves the train. 
But the friendly atmosphere that she has 
created in our compartment remains until 
we arrive in Florence in the evening. 


IV. The City of Dante 


“La citta de Dante é del Ferucci,” is 
in festive attire, beflagged and bedecked 
with bunting from above and all around. 
For the time being, therefore, its normal 
contours cannot wholly be observed. A 
division of the “valorous troops” return- 
ing from the African war is expected and 
the populace is making the most in cele- 
brating the joyful event. The streets are 
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crowded and there is hardly space to walk. 
Hence, I return to my hotel for a good 
long rest and sleep. But early in the 
morning I am out to see the sights. I 
walk around the Duomo and admire the 
five-hundred-year-old structure from every 
angle. I visit the Pitti Palace and the 
Uffizi Galleries—veritable fairy palaces of 
art. I am too unstrung to utter a sound 
as I view the glorious masterpieces which, 
almost without end, unroll before my 
wonder-filled eyes, marvelously preserved, 
to last for ages to come. 

My itinerary also includes Milan, the 
Italian “metropolis.” I get in touch with 
a friend there whom I have not seen since 
my childhood days in Vienna, and notify 
her of my arrival. She and her Italian 
born family await me at the magnificent 
new railroad station, easily one of the 
finest in Europe. As a sign of recogni- 
tion, I had written her, I would be point- 
ing to my ear. There is no mistaking 
this; and, once in her charge, I am under 
expert guidance for the twenty-four hours 
of my stay. In her and her children’s 
company I visit the most prominent places 
and am amazed by the number of mod- 
ern buildings that are being erected in 
every section. My friends, it struck me, 
are entranced by Mussolini as are many 
other Italians; they kiss their finger-tips 
into the air at the mention of his name. 
Early the next afternoon I bid them adieu 
to continue my trip to Venice, after they 
have safely installed me in the compart- 
ment of the train. 

As I study my Gli Alberghi d'Italia 
booklet for the most suitable hotel in 
Venice in which to pitch my tent, the 
other passengers in the compartment be- 
come interested. A German woman sug- 
gests the pension where she herself is go- 
ing; an Italian gives me the address of 
his own hotel; and a Swiss fellow-passen- 
ger recommends a well-known hostelry. 
I note the addresses, and decide to make 
a choice on arrival. But that will be 
around nine o’clock in the evening. I am 
somewhat apprehensive because of this 
late hour; for in the darkness it is most 
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difficult to watch the lips and features of 
people speaking. I realize, moreover, 
that once in the gondola on the Canal 
Grande, there will be no further possibil- 
ity of making a change. 1 am bound to 
go where the gondolier takes me. 

Looking out by the car window, I ob- 
serve the gradual submerging of the ter- 
rain into the Adriatic. Venezia Mestre 
passes, and not long after the train 
reaches our Stazione. Kaleidoscopic travel- 
ers and porters move before my eyes. My 
handbaggage is somehow taken care of 
and I follow the porter to the exit. I 
search for the hotel employees on whose 
caps the names of the hotels are inscribed. 
Suddenly I see an American Express 
Company agent coming towards me. I 
nearly fall around his neck for joy. At 
once I ask him about hotels. “It’s all 
right,” he calms me. “The one near the 
Piazza San Marco is best for you.” 


Seeking a Hotel via Gondola 


On the water’s edge they put me with 
my baggage into a gondola and off I go 
by the light of the moon, the only pas- 
senger. Heaven protect me! I pray. 
For nearly three-quarters of an hour the 
gondolier steers me along the Grand 
Canal under bridges and Rialto and, final- 
ly, deposits me in front of a hotel, a hotel 
that seems to me as ancient as the Adria- 
tic itself. I am shaking myself to ascer- 
tain whether I am not dreaming it all. 
Nothing has the touch of reality. Hotel 
employees emerge, however, and aid me 
in stepping ashore. Pretty well exhausted, 
I go to sleep under a big mosquito net, 
in a room which looks out upon the 
lagoons, now well-nigh deserted, wisps 
of mist floating over them like trails of 
gossamer thread. 

Breakfast is served on the terrace in a 
narrow lane near the entrance to the hotel, 
a bright summer sun giving new life to 
things old and odd. Presently two young 
women sit down at an adjoining table. 
I raise my eyes to see who they might be 
and recognize them as American art stu- 
dents from Auburn, N. Y., who crossed 
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the ocean with me and into whom I run 
unexpectedly the fourth time since land- 
ing in Naples. And now the strangeness 
of the night before vanishes like a fleet 
of clouds. We laugh about the coinci- 
dence of meeting at so many turns in 
Italy; commiserate about Continental 
breakfasts, and part once more with 
“Good luck” and “Good-bye.” 

How delightful it must be, I muse, to 
travel with congenial companions! It 
ought to be doubly enjoyable. I make 
the best of circumstances, however, and 
with a light heart and with bouncing 
steps I cross the square to the Piazza San 
Marco. Hours later, when the shadows 
fall against the Lido and the Via degli 
Schiavoni, I return to my hotel, wonder- 
ing whether my head will be able to hold, 
without bursting, all the impressions gath- 
ered in a single day in such bountiful 
and entrancing measure. 


V. In the Italian Tyrol 


Two days later, on -the way to South 
Tyrol, I have to change trains in Verona. 
There is a wait of more than one hour, 
which, however, does not suffice for a visit 
to the city. Hence, I order an ice in the 
station restaurant and eat it on the plat- 
form to while away the time. A lady and 
her son, a schoolboy in leather shorts, sit 
across the table. She reads a Vienna 
newspaper, which simplifies matters for 
me, because I know that I can address 
her in German without blundering in 
broken Italian. 

“How are the South Tyroleans faring 
under Fascist regime?” I inquire, as she 
looks up from the paper to sip her coffee. 

“Pericoloso (dangerous) to talk about 
it,” she answers in a whisper, turning 
around with a furtive look. 

To quiet her fears I hand her pencil 
and paper, for I am much interested in 
conditions in the former Austrian South 
Tyrol. 

“TI could be sent to prison for three or 
four years as a penalty for commenting 
on things as they are,” she scribbles and 
immediately tears the paper into tiny 
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shreds which she cautiously puts into her 
handbag. 

The Italians, I observe, have taken 
possession, with a vengeance, of the “Alto 
Adige,” as they now call the province. 
The streets, squares and Alpine regions of 
Bolzano, the erstwhile Bozen, as well as 
of every other town and village, are com- 
pletely renamed. The family names of 
the Tyroleans are also Italianized as far 
as this is possible; but in case they defy 
this, the Christian name bears the brunt, 
Thus, “Giovanni Schmalzl,” above a door, 
tells a story of its own. The different 
styles of architecture, the Austrian chalet 
or steepled building, and the newly in- 
troduced flat-roofed Italian house, often 
clash. Steeples, therefore, are not infre- 
quently leveled by order of the Fascist 
government. 

I make an excursion to the Dolomites, 
climb to a war cemetery with a fellow- 
tourist and aid him in finding the grave 
of his brother who fell in action in the 
World War. As the car speeds past Lake 
Carezza towards Misurina, a region mirac- 
ulously beautiful, I notice many Italian 
posters along the road; as for instance: 
“Only by force of arms can we maintain 
peace,” and marvel to whom they are 
addressed. Not to us tourists, I hope. It 
is already late when I reach my hotel. 


VI. The Austrian Tyrol 


Romantic Innsbruck, the capital of the 
much curtailed Austrian Tyrol, is next 
on my program. Its surrounding glaciers 
fairly topple into the streets. I meet a 
patriot, member of a society working for 
the liberation of their countrymen under 
Fascist rule, and he conducts me up to 
Berg Isel, a mountain dedicated to the 
memory of Andreas Hofer, national hero, 
who, in 1809, freed Tyrol from foreign 
invaders. Later, a prize on his head, he 
was captured and shot in Mantua by the 
Italians. On leaving Berg Isel, I am 
handed a printed copy of the verse: 


A folk whose land was torn away 
Feels deep its anger and dismay 
(Continued on page 244) 
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The “Four Happiest Years” 


By ALEXANDER JUNGE 


dent must live with books, and he must 

live with people. To find himself, he 
must learn whether books or persons ful- 
fill his greater need; and upon the wise 
division of his time and energy between 
these factors depends the ultimate value of 
his life at college. For the hard of hear- 
ing, this is particularly true. 

When I entered Harvard College in the 
fall of 1932, I realized that, aside from 
achieving the minimum standard of schol- 
arship necessary to remain at college, my 
fundamental problem would be to work 
out a proper balance between these two 
vital factors of education. The one pur- 
sued more or less to the exclusion of the 
other must inevitably result in a tremend- 
ous loss of educational values and a dis- 
torted view of life. It seemed to me that, 
without a balanced inclusion of both, the 
result could hardly be considered educa- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, impaired hearing made my 
primary problem one of working out a sys- 
tem of study. Friendships, extra-curricu- 
lar activities and recreation could wait 
awhile. The change from the method of 
small classes and individual instruction, 
which had been my fortunate lot at the 
Wright Oral School in New York during 
four years, to the class and lecture rooms, 
laboratories and conferences at Harvard, 
was great enough to require considerable 
readjustment if I hoped to remain for the 
next four years. 


I" acquiring a college education, the stu- 


A Hearing Aid in the Classroom 


My task was immeasurably simplified 
by the use of a hearing aid with which I 
had become thoroughly familiar at the 
preparatory school. My residual hearing 
was zero, for all practical purposes, but 
the instrument enabled me to converse nor- 
mally with anyone who would hold it and 
speak into it as into a televhone, pro- 
vided I could read the speaker’s lips si- 
multaneously. This sufficed for personal 
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conversation, but was obviously impossi- 
ble in the classroom. For this purpose, I 
had a much larger instrument with radio 
amplification, which could be placed on 
the instructor’s desk and which linked me 
with the world of sound. Yet that is all 
it ever did, for, though I carried it faith- 
fully to classes for three years, I never 
could understand anything with it; not 
because of any defect in the instrument, 
which was an excellent one, but because of 
the instructor’s weak voice, his unceasing 
perambulations or his mustache, as the 
case might be. At the best, phrases such 
as, “Now the homework assignment . . .” 
or “According to Soandso . . .” would drop 
out of the air and register in my mind 
with all the mystery of a telepathic com- 
munication. The rest was silence which 
became absolute during my senior year 
when I gave up this large instrument al- 
together—and never missed it. 
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Nevertheless, the instrument served one 
very good, though quite unforeseen, pur- 
pose. As I had to ask each instructor for 
permission to place it on his desk, it 
served as an introduction and gave the pro- 
fessor an idea of my problems. With one 
exception, every professor was glad to co- 
operate, and, as it happened, the exception 
was regarded as a crank by most of his 
associates and students. Perhaps the best 
illustration of the length to which the pro- 
fessors were willing to go in helping me 
was their uniformly bland endeavour to 
carry on when the class was almost dis- 
rupted with mirth caused by the instru- 
ment’s occasional attacks of squealing. 


Class Attendance Important 


Yet class was anything but a total loss, 
even for instruction. In the first place, the 
blackboard was available for notes, espe- 
cially in engineering courses, in which I 
majored. In the second place, one could 
always copy the notes from the man at 
one’s elbow. Nearly all students were per- 
fectly willing to cooperate in this respect 
to the extent of writing legibly, though I 
was never able to induce even my best 
friends into taking more comprehensive 
notes than they usually did. However, 
this was not so great a loss as might ap- 
pear, as it was notorious that most instruc- 
tors were simply expounding a book— 


their own or somebody else’s—which was , 


always available in the library. 

Had I cut classes almost entirely, as I 
might have done, at least in many of the 
tiberal arts courses, and buried myself in 
the library instead, I should probably 
have done as well with greater economy 
of time. 

Yet class, whatever its defects in in- 
struction for my purposes, nevertheless had 
one abiding benefit which remained a joy 
forever. Besides putting routine into col- 
lege life, it enabled me to become one 
with the college long before I had made 
any close friends, and later it was instru- 
mental in forming my friendships with 
undergraduates and professors alike. Be- 
cause of these factors the classroom, di- 
rectly or indirectly, was largely responsible 
for the orientation of my college career. 
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While I might have cut the liberal arts 
classes, this would hardly have been pos. 
sible in scientific and engineering courses, 
even had I wished it. The problems and 
calculations themselves, as put on the 
blackboard, were indispensable, although 
I missed the instructor’s comments consid. 
erably. Here a fortunate mutation in my 
system as so far developed manifested it. 
self: two or three classmates willingly 
agreed to explain the lessons to me insofar 
as I might find it necessary, and with this 
assistance I managed to cover a very heavy 
engineering schedule in my senior year. It 
was by this means that the classroom 
proved instrumental in forming my most 
enduring friendships. In short, the class. 
room took me outside of myself and paved 
the way to a full college life. Its ultimate 
influence was such that very soon I found 
myself discounting my deficient hearing 
entirely, and I believe that most others did 
so as well. 


Participating in College Activities 


Nor were classes and study the only 
means in which to lead a complete college 
life. Every university offers endless op- 
portunities for participating in extra-curric- 
ular activities. In my case, physical recre- 
ation was impossible, but competition for 
the Crimson editorial board presented no 
insuperable difficulty. The effort proved 
well worth while when it led to member- 
ship on the board, with its valuable expe- 
rience and enjoyable associations. 


I feel that the formative years at the 
Wright Oral School under Miss Matie E. 
Winston were what made it possible for 
me to participate so fully in life at col- 
lege. The study habits formed during these 
earlier years proved invaluable insofar as 
achieving scholastic success was concerned, 
but equally as vital was my training in lip- 
reading and in the use of a hearing aid, 
both of which opened the way to social en- 
joyment. College has so much more to 
offer than study that, unless one desires 
to take part in, and contribute to, its more 
or less intangible values, one might just 
as well take correspondence courses at 

(Continued on page 243) 
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Testing Kindergarten Children 
With the 4-A Audiometer 


By Warren H. Garpner, Ph.D. 


OR several years the State Univer- 
Riis of Iowa has been conducting 

hearing surveys with the 4-A audiom- 
eter for the school boards and parent- 
teacher associations of Iowa cities. Some 
cities wished their entire school population 
tested, which meant that the children in 
the first grade and kindergarten had to be 
tested individually. A search in the litera- 
ture for methods that might be used re- 
vealed several reports (1) of hearing tests 
for young children. The Minneapolis 
Public Schools (2) use the 3-A audiometer 
for all children under ten years of age; 
also for those who are blind, have slow re- 
action time or have low intelligence. A 
child who fails to hear below 10 per cent 
is listed for medical examination. Mac- 
farlan (3) recommended a buzzer type 
audiometer consisting of telephone circuit 
and decibel meter with cutoff. The child’s 
hand was raised each time the buzzer tone 
was present and lowered when the sound 
was shut off. When he understood the 
method of responding, the pupil was test- 
ed. The loudness was gradually reduced 
until the responses were inaccurate or un- 
certain. Macfarlan also recommended a 
phonograph record with monosyllables 
common to the vocabulary of a very young 
child. The record was played continuous- 
ly. If the child recited the syllables cor- 
rectly, the meter was turned to a lower in- 
tensity and the test repeated. A reading 
was taken at the point where the child mis- 
understood or misinterpreted. Crowden 
(4) used a specially constructed Gramo- 
phone record. Simple words were pro- 
nounced which were pictorially represent- 
ed on a chart in front of the child. As the 
child heard the name of an object, he 
pointed to it on the chart. The groups of 
words were stepped down definite degrees 
of loudness until the child failed to re- 
spond correctly. 


Using the 4-A for Individual Tests 


The phonograph records used in the 
above tests were not available nor were the 
tests ever standardized. Furthermore, all 
the tests mentioned would have required 
more materials and apparatus than a 
single examiner could possibly handle 
who moved from city to city on a scheduled 
tour. Hence, it was decided to give the 
individual tests also with the 4-A audiom- 
eter to second grade pupils who failed the 
group tests twice and to all first grade and 
kindergarten children. The following 
technique was devised for use in the indi- 
vidual tests and is offered here for those 
who might desire to use or improve upon 
it where the 4-A audiometer is the only in- 
strument available. 


The 4-A phonograph and one receiver 
tray are placed side by side on a table. 
Three small chairs are placed 10 feet away 
from the table and three other chairs are 
placed at the table, for the examiner, nurse 
and one pupil, respectively. The nurse 
brings in three children and instructs two 
of them to sit in the distant chairs and one 
to sit beside the examiner. The examiner 
smiles at the children and says: 

“We're going to have some fun now. 
Everyone is going to have a chance to play 
radio or telephone operator. I’m going to 
put on a receiver just like the telephone 
and the nurse is going to put one on 
George. Then George will hear a voice 
just like over the telephone, calling num- 
bers, and he’ll tell me the number he hears. 
Won’t that be fun? (Chorus: Yes!) “The 
voice will say ‘5-4’ and George waits until 
he hears both figures then says them to- 
gether real quickly: ‘5-4... Now, George, 
I’ll say some numbers: ‘5-4.’ ” 

George: “5-4.” 


Examiner: “4-8.” 


George: “4-8.” 
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Examiner: “That's just the way the voice 
will say them and that’s just the way you 
will say them to me. But here’s the game” 
(he assumes an air of mystery). “The 
voice gets farther and farther away until 
it is a tiny voice.” (The examiner meas- 
ures 14-inch with his thumb and index 
finger.) “The tiniest voice you ever heard, 
so you have to listen real hard to hear it. 
But it will still be there for you to hear. 
The game is to tell me as many numbers 
as you can hear. So everyone sit very 
quietly and watch George, and then your 
turn will come.” 

The nurse places a piece of cotton over 
the left ear of the pupil so that he will not 
hear the voice through the walls of the 
phonograph. The examiner writes down 
the numbers as the pupil calls them. The 
examiner encourages the pupil by saying, 
between numbers: “That’s right!” or 
“That’s fine,” and smiles and nods his 
head. To save time, it is best to warn the 
pupil as 9 per cent is appreached by say- 
ing, “Listen!” and at 6 per cent: “Listen!” 
and at 3 per cent, “Now listen real hard.” 
This can be accompanied by a warning 
movement of the index finger. Another ef- 
fective gesture is to move the hand with the 
index finger raised as the number is heard 
through the examiner’s own receiver, indi- 
cating to the child that the number is be- 
ing called. If the child is slow in respond- 


ing: say: “Quick!” just after the number ' 
g y J 


is spoken. But use this cautiously with 
children that may be timid or nervous. 

If the pupil’s report of numbers in the 
first column indicates approximately satis- 
factory hearing, the examiner lifts the 
needle from the record and advances it to 
about 21 per cent in the next column. The 
pupil calls the numbers from this point 
down and if he succeeds the examiner says, 
“Left ear,” and the nurse places the re- 
ceiver on the left ear and holds new cotton 
over the right ear. The left ear is tested 
in the same manner. After the child com- 
pletes the test, he is told to return to his 
room and the nurse prepares the next child 
for the test. The examiner says: “Now 
it’s your turn, Virginia. You do just as 
George did and wait until you hear two 
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figures and then say them together real 
quickly.” 


Accustoming the Child 
to the Procedure 


The record is started and the procedure 
repeated for Virginia. Before the left ear 
of the third child is tested, two more pu. 
pils are admitted by an assistant to observe 
the test and become adapted to the new 
situation. The examiner has demonstrated 
on several occasions the advantage of per- 
mitting three children who had heard no 
instructions about the test to observe the 
testing of a boy who had received instrue- 
tions. The boy called the numbers and 
after passing the test was sent from the 
room. One of the new children was seat- 
ed, the nurse placed the receiver and the 
record was started. The child called the 
numbers as calmly and readily as the pre- 
ceding boy, as did likewise the other chil- 
dren. 

The number of children tested in a given 
time varies with the difficulties experienced 
with an occasional child. The usual test 
period is three minutes but the examiner 
may take much longer time with pupils 
who have a hearing loss. When an appar- 
ent hearing loss is found, several checks 
are used. After several attempts fail to get 
responses below 9 per cent hearing loss, 
the child is instructed: 

“This time, I want you to say, ‘Yes’ each 
time you hear the voice. Just say ‘yes’ 
That means ‘T hear it’.” 

Then the examiner writes down “Y” in 
lieu of the number in the correct space on 
the test chart. The response is easily 
checked by the examiner who listens 
through his own receiver. If the child 
says “Yes” too soon, the examiner explains 
to him that the voice didn’t speak that time 
and to say “yes” only when the voice 
speaks. If the child apparently hears 
down to 6 per cent or 3 per cent, the 
examiner can slyly pull out the plug and 
see if the child still reports, “Yes.” Then 
tell the child next time to call the figures 
as he did before. Such a procedure en: 
ables many a child to adapt rapidly to the 
situation, perceive the lower intensities 
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and finally report the correct spoken fig- 
ures. But if this additional technique fails, 
the hearing loss is recorded as at the point 
where he failed to report the figures cor- 
rectly. The point for intelligibility is 
usually 6 per cent higher than where the 
child ceases reporting the mere sound of 
voice. This is helpful in determining the 
probable hearing loss. For example, the 
child may report hearing the sound down 
to 6 per cent but may report the numbers 
accurately only to 12 per cent hearing loss. 

The examiner should watch for signs of 
fatigue and an occasional child may be 
asked to sit down a while in another part 
of the room or to return later in the day 
for a second test. Such a child usually 
improves his original score. 


Testing the Preschool Child 


The procedure described above can be 
used to test preschool children (four-year- 
olds) with the assistance of their mothers. 
The mother is given the test first and the 
child is given a receiver “just like moth- 
er’s.” The mother calls the numbers while 
the child’s reactions are observed. He may 
show much interest and even whisper the 
numbers and then the mother tells her 
child, “Now you tell the man the numbers 
just like mother did.” And it usually 
works, but occasionally a child who has 
had unhappy experiences with doctors 
may not be willing to allow anything to be 
put near his ear. 

The greatest precaution should be taken 
to measure the correct hearing loss of 
young children. Several psychological 
factors contribute to an apparent hearing 
loss. Occasionally a child may show a 
large hearing loss, say of 21 per cent, in 
the right ear. After the left ear is tested, 
retest the right ear. This time the pupil 
may call the numbers correctly to 6 per 
cent or 3 per cent. The writer has expe- 
rienced this so many times that it now is a 
permanent feature of the test. It has been 
stated by some one that the left ear shows 
slightly better hearing acuity than the right 
ear in the group tests of the 4-A audiom- 
eter. Perhaps this factor of adaptation is 
responsible for the difference. 
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Attention and perception are other fac- 
tors that account for hearing failure. For 
example, after making a test without using 
any warnings or gestures, the examiner 
may record a hearing loss in the right ear. 
Then he repeats the test, using the accom- 
panying gestures, and the pupil may hear 
all the way down. Or the hearing loss 
may be 27 per cent, and by means of ges- 
tures it may be brought down to 24 per 
cent or 21 per cent. Even high school 
pupils produce smaller hearing loss per- 
centages under this treatment. Some chil- 
dren are not able to perceive promptly 
such minute intensities as the test presents. 
It is an entirely new experience for them. 
Hence a visual accompaniment of the 
sound they are expected to hear is a gen- 
uine aid to its perception. Likewise, the 
warning, “Listen” is a stimulation to hold 
their attention for the expected numbers. 
Observations of the writer show, however, 
that all the kindergarten children can’t be 
expected to perceive the lowest intensities, 
although some do. For example, they 
don’t hear the figures “38” at the 3 per 
cent level of Column One of record No. 3, 
whereas most first graders can hear them. 
Consequently, if the child reaches the 3 
per cent level in any column no effort is 
made to go further. 


Make Careful Retests 


Great precautions should be taken to de- 
tect pupils who may have better hearing 
than the test shows. (A whisper test may 
be useful in discovering this.) For exam- 
ple, an occasional pupil may stop at the 
fourth number, declaring she hears no 
more. If after several starts at 30 per cent 
this response prevails, start the record at 
24 per cent. Such a child may call the 
numbers down four more steps! The writer 
brought down a child from 36 per cent 
loss in both ears to a 12 per cent loss. 
The monitor jack may be used here as a 
special technique. If a child fails to hear 
anything at 30 per cent, insert the monitor 
plug in the output jack instead of in the 
monitor jack. The volume is increased 
about 27 per cent. Then the pupil will 


(Continued on page 247) 
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The True Confession of an Imperfect 
Lip Reader 


A Forum Discussion 
By ANNIE RACHEL HUNTER 


F COURSE, all lip-readers are “im- 
() perfect,” but I am far below the 

average. I was interested in the 
Forum for Teachers, and it occurred to me 
that I might write from the viewpoint of 
a pupil, a learner who has had difficulties. 
The reason for writing autobiographically 
is that I feel sure there are lots of would- 
be and ought-to-be lip-readers who are 
something like myself. 

Having been able to learn almost every- 
thing I ever studied, I have felt shame, dis- 
appointment and vexation at being so poor 
in speech-reading. Some comfort was af- 
forded me by one who said I had an an- 
alytical mind. Another adviser told me 
the analytical mind was good for science, 
but that lip-reading was more like an art, 
and required “intuition or something” that 
was hard to define. 

In high school days, although I never 
“flunked” in anything, I did my worst in 
physics and algebra. I did fairly well in 
drawing and painting. My father declared 
I could not learn to play the piano. My 
mother convinced him I could, and I did. 
The fact that I learned some music has 
made me more of a music-lover than I 
would have been, though I cannot carry 
a tune. And lots of people used to think 
I could recite. While still a child, I dis- 
covered I could make people laugh or cry 
by working on their emotions from the 
platform. In the study of English litera- 
ture and in composition, I did my best. I 
once received a perfect mark in English 
when I was in high school; and the only 
college work I took of my own free choice 
was two years in English. This I paid for 
myself, after I had become established as 
stenographer and typist. 

As stenographer, I was sufficiently ex- 
pert to pass the Civil Service examination, 
with dictation at 120 words per minute, 


receiving grades of 100% in accuracy and 
90% in speed, a combined marking of 95 
per cent. | had studied shorthand with a 
private teacher occasionally, but mostly 
by myself, drilling myself faithfully in 
writing wordsigns. I covered pages of 
notebooks with them, writing them hun- 
dreds of times. My mind sees shorthand 
characters any time I turn it in that direc. 
tion. I formed the habit of moving my 
fingers to make “signs” when I had no 
pencil and paper handy, and I sometimes 
do it even now. 

I feel the need of drill in lip-reading, 
such drill as will make me able to see lip 
positions in this way, and be conscious of 
them even when I am reading print. In 
spite of five months of study with a private 
teacher, and attendance on numerous prac: 
tice classes, I feel that I would not receive 
a grade of more than 25 per cent. It is 
hard to know how to mark oneself. I try 
to practice lip reading daily; in fact, | 
am driven to do so. I can do more with 
lip reading in every day life than I can in 
the practice classes. Sometimes I ask a 
perfect stranger for directions and under. 
stand enough to get where I want to go. 

In lip reading, the vowels, long a, 9, ¢, 
and i are the easiest. Short vowels are 
harder. Consonants that are visible are 
easier than the ones not clearly seen. There 
seems to be more guess work in lip read: 
ing than in shorthand. That makes it hard 
for me. In studying shorthand, one is al- 
lowed to go slowly before going at ordi- 
nary conversational speed. No so in lip 
reading. Stories are brought into the in- 
struction very early in the course, and the 
teacher talks at ordinary speed. It is as if 
a stenographer who had had two or three 
lessons were expected to write at one hun- 
dred words a minute. Anybody can see 

(Continued on page 250) 
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The Stone Which the Builders Rejected 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


R. SHELLEY was sitting in the par- 
[) lor reading the VottTa REVIEW 
when Betty came down. 

“Why, Betty Kinney!” he cried, rising 
and taking both of her hands in his. “You 
are positively distracting.” He paused and 
pretended to be struck by a startling 
thought. “Can it be that I have my dates 
mixed and that you were expecting a 
younger and handsomer man? That might 
account for the happy expression.” 

“You are the right man—and in the 
right place,” she assured him, laughing. 
“And that starts me thinking: I’ve been 
going out with no man but you for months. 
I must arrange for a little competition.” 

“Not if I can help it,” declared the 
Doctor, grimly. 

“And I really should look happier than 
usual,” said Betty, “because I just learned 
this afternoon that another one of my girls 
has made good in a big way. You remem- 
ber Harriet Whittier?” 

“Tll never be able to forget her,” 
sisted Dr. Shelley. “Evening after evening 
I sat and cooled my heels at the League 
while you heart-to-heart-talked with her. | 
still wonder why I didn’t walk in and black 
her eye. Of course, you did finally pull 
her through—” 

“Why, Frank Shelley, I did not!” ex- 
claimed Betty, indignantly. “We never got 
anywhere with her until you talked with 
her and got to the bottom of some of her 
complexes. Remember what a time you 
had getting her to say ‘When I,’ instead of 
‘If I—?’ And who, I'd like to know, bull- 
dozed Mr. Penfield into giving her 2 job in 
his editorial department?” 

“Well, Penfield brought that on himself. 
He mentioned to me at lunch that he was 
looking for a girl for his editorial depart- 
ment—” 

“What you didn’t know,” interrupted 
Betty, “is that he had promised Mr. Wes- 
ton, head of the editorial section, a sten- 
ographer. Imagine Mr. Weston’s feelings, 


in- 


poor man, when instead of a stenographer 
he received a totally deaf clerk. Of course, 
Harriet is a splendid typist—” 

“It’s the first I ever heard of that,” said 
the Doctor. 

“Of course,” said Betty. “Poor lamb, 
you had done your best. I just went to see 
Mr. Weston—at his home, so Harriet 
wouldn’t know—and_heart-to-heart-talked 
him. I found that he really didn’t have 
much need for a stenographer—just one or 
two letters a day. So I persuaded him to 
try her and write out these occasional let- 
ters in longhand for her to type. I con- 
vinced him she’d be worth a lot in other 
ways—she knows all about filing and of- 
fice methods, card indexing and the like. 
You know how much she helped me with 
my office files and records. And, of course, 
as I told Mr. Weston, she writes very well 
herself, so that he would need to give her 
only a sketchy outline for the letters.” 

“And now—” 

“And those heart-to-heart talks while 
your poor heels cooled were really efforts 
to make Harriet stick. You see, she soon 
learned that Mr. Weston had been expect- 
ing a stenographer. She was terribly em- 
barrassed.” 

“And now—as I said.” 

“‘Wait—she made good on the original 
job in a week—Mr. Weston came to the 
League to tell me how pleased he was with 
her work. You know, the very first week 
she brought his files up to date and worked 
out a report sheet that showed him just 
where every manuscript was each day— 
and so on.” 

“Sure; it’s a gift,” said the Doctor. 

“Well—if you are getting impatient— 
Mr. Weston has been made general man- 
ager of the Penfield Publishing Company. 
And he has made Harriet chief reader—I 
guess that’s what it is called—she reads 
all the manuscripts that come in and de- 
cides which to keep and which to send 


back.” 
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“Sounds like a perfect job for a deafened 
person,” commented the Doctor. 

“Ah, now that you are resigned, I’ll tell 
you the thrilling part. Harriet has always 
been a great reader—widely and not too 
well, if I must say so—but it works out so 
that she has made herself the Great Ameri- 
can Reading Public. Anything she likes is 
certain to be liked by six people out of 
every ten. Mr. Weston says so. He told me 
that practically every story she has picked 
out has been a hit—and the circulation of 
the magazine is up 200,000—or maybe it is 
300,000. Anyway, 
that’s why Mr. Wes- 


ton got his promo- 


These stories of John Ferrall’s read 
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your memory? Do you recall a Mrs, Van. 
Clemons? She’s on the Community Chest 
Committee and has been around to ‘the 
League, I think.” 

“I remember her; not very well.” 

“She’s been in Wexford Hospital for 
several weeks—” 

“Wexford Hospital? What in the world 
were you doing in that snooty establish. 
ment?” 

“If you really want to know,” said the 
Doctor, thrusting out his chest, “I’m going 
to be given a staff position there next 





month. And when | 


I show you my first 
salary check and— 


tion, so naturally 
he is rewarding 
Harriet.” 

“ ‘The stone which 
the builders reject- 
ed is become the 
head of. the cor- 


like fiction; but every one of them is 
based on fact; and every one contains 
a good practical suggestion that some 
would-be employee, or might-be em- 
ployer, could take to heart. Read ’em 
and think—and then do something. 


well—” 

Betty pretended 
not to understand, 
but her blush 
showed that she 
did. She hastened 


on with the conver- 





ner’,” quoted the 

Doctor. “Well, I know the stone mason 
who chipped away until the square peg 
fitted perfectly into the circular opening.” 

“You don’t mean me,” declared Betty. 
“Dr. Snellings goes up head on that test. 
I deserve none of the credit. I’m just a 
pretty good salesman—after all, getting 
jobs is merely selling ability instead of 
merchandise.” 

“Well, if you’d ever give me a chance 
to get in a word—” 

“What!” 

“Shhhhh! I was just starting to tell you 
that I came here with the loveliest ‘trade 
last’ for you,” said the Doctor. “But you 
were so enthusiastic over Harriet I let it 
wait. But now—” 

“Trade last for me?” 

“Those were my words—and I’m a man 
of my word above all else. The point is, 
of course, that Betty Kinney is really a good 
bit more of a person than you realize— 
important, you know. In line for a Car- 
negie life saving medal, in fact.” 

“A Carnegie medal?” 

“It’s amazing—that hearing instrument 
of yours,” said the Doctor. “You under- 
stand every word I say. But how about 


sation. 

“About Mrs. VanClemons?” 

“She’s had a terrible time—serious mas- 
toid operation. It left her totally deaf for 
a time—and in fact they rather gave up 
hope for her as she seemed to have lost 
her fighting spirit. But just when they 
had decided she would die, she reached 
out for life again and pulled through. And 
that’s where the story begins. I was talk- 


, ing with her at the Hospital today—she 


goes home Tuesday—and she said that 
when she found she couldn’t hear she 
didn’t want to get well. That’s when the 
doctors gave her up. And then, all at once, 
she says, ‘I remembered that splendid gitl 
at the League, and I thought to myself if 
she is that cheerful and courageous—and 
useful, maybe being deaf isn’t so terrible 
after all. And I decided to get well—and 
I did’!” 

Betty was too much touched for words. 

“The Carnegie Institution awards medals 
for life saving,” said the Doctor, finally, 
seeking to relieve the tension. 

“You can laugh if you want to,” said 
Betty, choking a little, “but it is lovely to 
hear that. You know,” she added, “you 
really are a dear.” 
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The Dust Motes Dance in the Sunbeams 


By Eva Raw Batrp 


would paint such a masterpiece as 
Hammershoi’s “The Dance of the 
Dust Motes in the Sunbeams.” To see 
the Dust Motes dance is a silent pleasure. 

Vilhelm Hammershoi was born in 
Copenhagen in 1865. The old aristocratic 
home in which he spent his childhood 
faced Holmen Church and Christianburg 
Castle. As a child, he caught the in- 
spiration of line and balance in architec- 
ture and wanted to be an artist. As he 
was deafened in one ear, his choice of a 
life work seemed fortunate, and at the age 
of fifteen he entered the Academy of Art. 

Hammershoi from the first showed his 
genius in that he could learn and prac- 
tice his craft without losing his own indi- 
viduality. “The life so short, the craft 
so long to learn.” He worked earnestly 
with his masters, ever seeking a technique 
that would express the essence of his own 
personality. He was a lover of solitude, 
a painter of quiet rooms. Some bit of 
furniture or the facade of a noble build- 
ing took on life as he painted it. Vilhelm 
Hammershoi made silence eloquent, pos- 
sibly because he knew it so well. 

Perhaps his finest picture is the one 
already mentioned, “The Dance of the 
Dust Motes in the Sunbeams.” And here 
is the theme of my sermon, the moral that 
adorns my tale. The dust motes are 
dancing in the sunbeams. Have you seen 
them today? Or have you come to some 
impasse of life where nothing dances for 
you, where nothing can dance? 

Dancing is not one of the major inter- 
ests of my life, but I get a thrill out of 
the deaf dancers who do not hear the 
music, but whose bodies sense the rhythm 
with absolute accuracy. They represent 
something that all of us must learn to do. 
We must catch with our whole being 
what hearing folks get through a single 
sense. Deafness is a broadening experi- 


[ WOULD be a deafened person who 


ence. We hard of hearing folks cannot 
live in pigeon-holes. 

Hammershoi, like some of the rest of 
us, seems to have taken his enjoyment of 
dancing as he saw it in nature. He might 
have pictured the dancing leaves of au- 
tumn, or the snowflakes of a winter storm. 
He chose the dust motes in the sunbeams. 
The picture is simply a window opening 
upon an empty room. The dust motes 
would be there of course, but the only 
place their dancing could be seen would 
be in the sunbeams. And conversely we 
should not see the sunbeams without the 
dust motes! 

What are your dust motes? Are they 
the trifling details of everyday living? 
Are they the vexations of your hearing 
limitations? Are they the petty problems 
that beset your job? Are they by any 
chance worse than the problems against 
which Beethoven struggled? As a matter 
of fact, are they any worse than the trou- 
bles of some hearing neighbor who lives 
on your block? 

I do not want to be so preposterous as 
to suggest that you make the factors of 
your living dance like puppets on strings. 
Who craves a life of Punch and Judy? 
But why not expose all of life to the sun- 
shine, and see if something will not 
dance? In any case you will see the sun- 
beams; that will be something. 

A look at the life of Hammershoi re- 
veals the fact of his being an earnest 
worker. He gave himself to his art, work- 
ing always toward perfection. The folks 
with or without hearing who waste sym- 
pathy on themselves are not seeking per- 
fection in any line of human endeavor. 
Are you letting a hearing deficiency star 
in your life? Does it occupy the center 
of the stage? I don’t know of anything 
I hate quite so much as being known by 
my deafness. I will not have that my out- 

(Continued on page 250) 
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Company in Camp 


By Rutu H. Smeap 


" OMEBODY’S coming,” remarked 

S Mother as she picked up the dish 

cloth from the pine needles. And 

sure enough, here they came, a dozen or 
two, all hungry for breakfast. 

We really had invited some of them, 
of course; the rest came along, as is the 
free and easy fashion of camp. Here 
they were, a dozen chipmunks, some rob- 
ins, tanagers, and other birds. 

A jay banked in, stopped on a branch 
and tilted his topknot to watch what was 
doing. Then he called, “Free eats, fel- 
lers!” At this summons, four birds of 
the same feather joined him, perching on 
the circular ladder of a fir tree nearby. 

For the chipmunks we had arranged a 
popcorn hunt, scattering the leftovers of 
last night’s fiesta. The tasty bits lay 
under the table, in the woodpile, on logs 
encircling the camp, and even in cracks 
of the bark of the trees. We sowed some 
broadcast, so the ground looked as nubby 
as a candlewick bedspread. 

Many choice nibbles were tucked away 
among the stones of the dead camp fire, 
where kernels had dropped or hopped 
through the meshes of the popper. For 
dessert we placed peach parings, rich 
and juicy, in piles all about. 

Soon the ground was alive with eager 
four-footed feasters, their black eyes 
twinkling, their streamlined noses twitch- 
ing, their striped backs quivering, and 
their brushy tails flirting. With bodies 


flattened out behind exploratory noses, 
they found quickly the more obvious 
morsels. 

The tanagers, gay in Mexican yellow 
and red, seemed to relish best the scrap- 
ings of our cereal pan. A robin in a ro- 
tund, rusty vest hopped daringly up to 
my feet as I sat unobtrusively sewing, 
his goal a two-inch crust of toast. As he 
pecked, it broke. Thriftily salvaging one 
piece, he hurriedly retired under the 
table where he choked down his plunder 
in two swallows. Then he returned for 
the second helping. As for the jays, they 
watched a bit and then flapped off, 
squawking, “Gee, only pop corn!” 

But the chipmunks stayed and stayed. 


‘One climbed the legs of the portable 


stove and snuffed the delicious odors that 
lingered about the burners. Another in- 
vestigated an empty bag on the table, 
hoping to find some sesame seed from the 
toast it had held. A third nosed around 
a cracker box, then skittered about the 
cupboard at the end of the table. But 
all our food has been put away in tin 
boxes, and no amount of sniffy hints 
could induce us to open them. With 
plenty of popcorn around, the company 
should be content. Most of them were. 
Sitting up, kangaroo fashion, holding 
a grain in both hands, the guests nib- 
bled away, spitting out the brownish 
chaff. Some tucked away kernel after 
kernel until each cheek-pocket bulged 
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THE “COMPANY IN CAMP” 


like an oversized case of mumps. Then 
they hurried a few feet away and con- 
fidingly buried the delicacies in soft 
spots under the trees, patting down the 
earth neatly with forepaws to hide any 
sign of the cache. 

One youngster took a puffy white mor- 
sel up a tree, and perching on the ledge 
of a blaze, sat up and nibbled, like a 
candle in a sconce or a little saint in a 
woodsy shrine. Another explored the 
corn popper hanging on a tree, and find- 
ing a kernel caught in the wire mesh, 
calmly perched on top to enjoy his 
treasure. 

The company played tag and _hide- 
and-seek over logs, around stones or 
table legs, real chipmunky-shines. And 
they ragged each other with sharp little 
“chirps,” punctuating their remarks with 
staccato up and down tail wags. I'wo 
noses would meet, and then, with a saucy 
squeak and a tail tipping, off each per- 
former would dart to an opposite part 
of the field. 

When at last the ground was cleared 
and no more eats were within sight or 


(CHIPMUNKS) 


LOVED THESE HUGE PINE CONES 





lunch 


smell, the chippies retired. At 
time they paid us their “bread-and-butter” 
visit, in the hope that more refreshments 
might be forthcoming. And they were. 


Building the Camp Fire 
By Rutu H. Smeap 


Build not at early dusk too large a fire 

When evening comes amid dim aisles of 
trees; 

Keep low the orange flames that in the 
breeze 

Light all the encircling faces and inspire 

Companionship and comfort. Never higher 

Heap the fat pine. Let violet flickers tease 

And flutter like the surf of purple seas 

Mid crimson caves and headlands, then 


retire. 


Lay on the coals brown cones with beads 


of pitch 

And watch them, flaring, burn, translucent 
gold, 

Then turn to wintry firs, white shapes of 
snow; 


Or toss a spray of needles resin-rich. 
They weave a copper lace of pattern bold 
Or, tangled filaments, they writhe and glow. 
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Speech and Language Disorders 


Reading, Writing and Speech Problems in 
Children. By Samuel Torrey Orton, M.D. 
W. W. Norton & Co., New York City. 
Cloth. 215 pp. Price, $2. 


The contents of this book comprise a 
summary of the Salmon Memorial Lec- 
tures, delivered by the author at the New 
York Academy of Medicine, and presented 
here in a somewhat simplified form for the 
teacher and the parent as well as for the 
physician. Dr. Orton, formerly Professor 
of Neurology and Neuropathology at Co- 
lumbia University, discusses language loss- 
es in the adult and various disorders in the 
development of language in children, using 
the knowledge gained from a study of 
adults as a key to the difficulties experi- 
enced by children. He analyzes word blind- 
ness and word deafness, aphasia, alexia 
(reading disability) agraphia (writing dis- 


ability) and allied disorders. He discusses , 


the origin of these defects and methods of 
dealing with them. He criticizes certain 
methods now in vogue, especially as re- 
gards interference with left handedness. 
Remarking that a long and bitter battle 
has raged about this matter, he states that 
no dogmatic general answer can be given 
to the question as to whether a left handed 
child should ever be trained on the right 
side. He adds however that “there are cer- 
tain periods in a child’s development— 
notably between two to three, and six to 
eight years of age—which are critical in 
the development of the language function, 
and interference with inherent handedness 
patterns at these times seems much more 
prone to give rise to difficulties than at 
others.” 


The final chap- 
ter in the book 
discusses methods 
for treating cer- 
tain language dis- 
orders in children. 
As Dr. Orton 
bases his conclu- 
sions on years of 
experience in 
treating speech 
and language diff- 
culties, his suggestions are valuable; and 
since problems of the type he discusses 
are sometimes brought to schools for the 
deaf for solution this book has its place 
in the library of teachers of the deaf as 
well as of those who deal with speech 
correction. 





To Make Speech Drills 
More Interesting 
Phonetic Word Drill Cards. Published by 

the Harter Publishing Co., Cleveland, 0. 

One of the most important subjects 
taught deaf children is speech. Unless the 
teacher is constantly alert for new ways of 
presenting speech drills, it can also be 
monotonous. 

The Phonetic Word Drill Cards may be 
used in any grade. The vowels are on a4 
card with consonants and consonant com- 
binations on flaps; making it possible to 
use only the ones needed. 

I was glad to try a set with my class 
and found it a very satisfactory device to 
help make the necessary speech drills more 
interesting. 

—Dorortny Park. 
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Some Good Practice Material 


Odds and Ends, a Sheaf of Twenty Pages 
of Stories, News Items, etc., for Lip Read- 
ing Practice. Collected by May H. Leavis, 
Boston. Mimeographed. Price, per set, 
$1.00. 

May H. Leavis, a Boston publisher, her- 
self hard of hearing, has collected from 
various sources some sets of questions, sen- 
tences, stories, informative exercises and 
“Ask Me Another” puzzlers which she has 
tried out in lip reading practice classes. 
They should be helpful to any teacher, for 
many of them are extremely clever and 
provocative. Some of the “two sentence” 
sets are of the wise cracking variety that 
enliven a practical period, for instance: 

It is more blessed to give than to receive. 

And also more exclusive. 

The glass in your windshield is the same 

as the glass in hospital windows. 

The driver may determine which he 

wants to look through. 


Some of the sheets comprise misstatements 
to be corrected, old sayings to be matched 
with their context, old proverbs, bits of 
conversation, etc. There are criticisms to 
offer from the lip reading point of view, 
of course. Some of the sentences, while 
entertaining enough to read, would be difh- 
cult to read from the lips; but on the 
whole, the teacher will find that there is 
surprisingly little adapting to be done, and 
the collection should save her a good deal 
of mental wear and tear. The mimeograph- 
ing is exellent. 


The Congress of Phonetic Sciences 
Proceedings of the Second International 
Congress of Phonetic Sciences, Held at 
University College, London, July 22-26, 
1935. Printed at the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. Published by Macmillan Com- 
eo: New York. Paper. 328 pp. Price, 
The general plan of the Second Congress 
of Phonetic Sciences groups the subjects 
treated under the following heads: 1, Phys- 
iology of speech and voice; 2, The devel- 
opment of speech and voice in the indi- 
vidual; 3, Anthropology of speech and 
voice (racial differences); 4, Phonology 
(phonetic features of particular lan- 
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guages) ; 5, The psychology of speech and 
voice; 6, Pathology of speech and voice 
(the deaf and dumb); 7, Comparative 
physiology of the sounds of animals; 8, 
The relation of phonetics to broadcasting; 
9, Problems of practical language teach- 
ing, including the use of the gramophone, 
the talking film and other mechanical aids. 
In the proceedings, recently issued in Eng- 
land and America, discussions of all these 
matters are included. Among the most in- 
teresting papers are those describing new 
methods of recording and photographing 
speech. Professor G. Oscar Russell, of 
Ohio University, showed X-ray pictures of 
American vowel pronunciations. Professor 
E. W. Scripture of Vienna showed photo- 
graphs of the “tracks of words” on a sound 
film. Part of the session on the Psychology 
of Speech was devoted to a consideration 
of the babbling of infants and its gradual 
approach to adult pronunciation. The 
cause and remedy of delayed speech was 
discussed. Although the voice and articu- 
lation of the deaf was assigned as one of 
the topics to be discussed, the only men- 
tion of the deaf in the proceedings is, ap- 
parently, in the paper in which the sign 
language of the deaf is compared with that 
of the American Indian. 





More about Adjusting Yourself 
McKnight and McKnight, of Blooming- 


ton, Illinois, are issuing a series of handy 
paper covered books which they call the 
“Life Adjustment Series.” The two latest 
issues are the Information Books on “Tak- 
ing a Look at Yourself,” by Charles A. 
Prosser, and “A Health Program,” by 
Charles A. Prosser and Walter A. Ander- 
son. Each of these is accompanied by a 
“Practice Book,” comprising a series of 
questions applying to corresponding chap- 
ters in the information book. “Taking a 
Look at Yourself” is a character study 
based on Lindbergh’s life and achieve- 
ments. It is intended for young boys, 
primarily, and deals with the success fac- 
tors included in the list which Colonel 
Lindbergh himself published in an inter- 
view recently. He stated in this interview 
(Continued on page 251) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 


Summer Courses in Lip Reading at 
the University of California at 
Los Angeles 
Training courses in speech and speech 
reading, open to both teachers and _ stu- 
dents, will be conducted at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, June 28 to 
August 6, by Mrs. Mary Rogers Miller 
and Miss Nellie L. Alford. There will be 
three courses: one, a lecture course on the 
principles and practice of the Jena Meth- 
od of Speech Reading, with demonstrations 
of procedure; another, a course in directed 
practice in the Jena Method, with instruc- 
tion in the preparation of practice mate- 
rial; the third, a course in the conservation 
of speech and hearing, with lectures on 
speech technique and practical exercises 
planned to prevent deterioration of articu- 
lation and voice in the hard of hearing. 
Each course constitutes two units of work; 
and each class meets daily, the hours being 
arranged so that any student can take all 

three if desired. 





Hearing Tests in Iowa 

The work in behalf of the hard of hear- 
ing child sponsored by the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa is steadily going forward. Dr. 
W. H. Gardner, who has been conducting 
hearing tests throughout the state, has re- 
cently made a survey of all the schools in 
Fort Dodge. He has had excellent co- 
operation from the Fort Dodge school au- 
thorities, and the survey has been given 
good newspaper publicity. Dr. Gardner 


Lewis Carroll. 


examined all the children from the second 
through the eighth grade. Of the 2,303 
children tested, 145 were found to have 
hearing losses great enough to deserve spe- 
cial attention. Of the 145, 104 report ear- 
aches; 69, running ears; 54, ear noises; 10, 
disease or accident; 30 have excessive wax 
in ears; 70 have defective tonsils. The de- 
gree of hearing loss runs from 6 per cent 
loss in 48 pupils to 56 per cent loss on 
the part of 1 pupil. The majority, 103 
pupils, have 12 per cent loss or less. An 
excellent account of the survey, which ap- 
peared in the Fort Dodge Messenger and 
Chronicle on February 20, concludes by 
urging parents to take cognizance of the 
hearing difficulty discovered in their chil- 
dren and do something about the matter at 
once. What the school can do to help 
these children adjust themselves is also 
outlined. 


The School Code of California 


A small, compact, and highly important 
folder has been prepared by the Jena Club 
of Speech Readers of California “as a 
contribution -to the campaign of education 
for improvement of conditions for chil- 
dren who have impaired hearing.” [t con 
sists of an analysis of existing laws relat- 
ing to hard of hearing children in Califor- 
nia, and of proposed laws that may help 
to improve the school and civic status of 
these children. The pamphlet is arranged 
in question and answer form, under the 


following heads: The Hard of Hearing 
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Child in the California School Code of 
1935; Hearing Impairment Must Be Re- 
ported; Provision for Special Classes; Pro- 
vision for Vocational Training; Physical 
Examination of School Children; Proposed 
Law for Hearing Tests; The Need for Such 
Laws. 





Vocational Training 

The February Mt. Airy World is entirely 
devoted to news of the school’s vocational 
department. It is to be hoped that the pub- 
lishers printed a few reserve copies, for 
they would make excellent material to send 
the inquirers who write to the Volta Bu- 
reau and ask, “What can the deaf do to 
earn a living?” The first article is a trib- 
ute to an outstanding teacher, Mr. James 
Lewis Johnson, for many years principal 
of the vocational department in the New 
Jersey school. The other articles deal with 
the different kinds of work done in the vo- 
cational school at Mt. Airy: the cooking 
class; the class in tea-room management; 
the clothing department; the printing de- 
partment; the woodworking class; the art 
department; the shoe shop; the business 
training class; the class in automobile me- 
chanics; the tailor shop; the barber shop, 
etc. A description of the pre-vocational 
training is interesting, as is also an article 
by Miss Margaret Bodycomb, giving a his- 
tory of the vocational training in the school 
from 1823 to 1893. 


Life Member Passes 

Miss Caroline L. Loomis, a life member 
of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, died 
at her home in Hamden, Connecticut, early 
in February. Miss Loomis was greatly in- 
terested in all the work done in behalf of 
those with hearing defects. 


The Chrysalis Club 

A new group of the hard of hearing, 
called the Chrysalis Club, has been organ- 
ized in New York City, and now has seven- 
ty members. The first number of the offi- 
cial organ of the club, the Chrysalis Re- 
view, was issued in mimeographed form, 
February 1. 
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Care of the Handicapped in Russia 

An interesting Russian pamphlet pre- 
pared by Dr. Olga Gandina, in charge of 
rehabilitation and employment for the han- 
dicapped in Leningrad, is entitled “Active 
Measures in Organizing Work for the Han- 
dicapped.” It is one of a number of scien- 
tific works published in honor of the 50th 
anniversary of the Medical Post-graduate 
Institute in Leningrad. An abstract of it, 
prepared for the Volta Bureau by Miss 
Bryna Shklofsky, reveals that an effort is 
being made in Russia to draw into active 
working life many of the persons hitherto 
considered unemployable because of some 
physical disability. The individual’s tastes, 
training, and past occupation are consid- 
ered, as well as his physical condition. It 
is interesting to note that the pamphlet 
states, “as compared with other handi- 
capped groups, the deaf present consider- 
ably less difficulty in the problem of ac- 
tive work organization.” Another point 
noted is that a selected group of the deaf 
are at present employed as telephone oper- 
ators in Leningrad, their task being to con- 
nect automatic stations with the numbers 
at hand stations. The signaling is done by 
lights. The pamphlet states that lip read- 
ing is a very important factor in aiding the 
deaf to find employment. “Its advantages 
are so great,” says Dr. Gandina, “that in 
the field of work organization the lip read- 
er and the non lip reader are two entirely 
different persons to deal with.” 


Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 

The red ribbon of the Legion of Honor, a 
decoration coveted by all Frenchmen, has 
been awarded Mr. Edouard Druout, of the 
Institution for the Deaf in Paris, in recog- 
nition of his long and distinguished ser- 
vice as an educator of the deaf. Mr. 
Druout has just completed fifty years as a 
teacher and executive of the school, with 
which he has been associated since his 
graduation from the normal school in 1888. 
His whole career has expressed his single 
minded devotion to the welfare of the in- 
stitution. Several generations of pupils 
have received instruction from him. He 
has always been especially interested in 
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the development of methods, and in 1926 
visited Belgium to study the Decroly meth- 
od, which he afterwards introduced into 
the Paris School. He has attended many 
conferences on the education of the deaf 
in France, Spain, Belgium and England. 
He was selected as a tutor in French, 
speech, and lip reading, for Don Jaime, 
the deaf son of the former King Alphonso 
of Spain. Mr. Druout is the author of 
many books and pamphlets on the educa- 
tion of the deaf, and has contributed fre- 
quently to educational and scientific jour- 
nals. 
Lexington School to Have 
Nursery Department 

The Lexington School for the Deaf, New 
York City, has established a nursery school 
department, for children of preschool age, 
to be maintained in cooperation with the 
Department of Education of the Handi- 
capped of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and under the joint supervision of 
the staffs of the two institutions. 

The nursery school will be free to chil- 
dren of residents of New York State, and 
scholarships will be available for other 
children two or three years old who need 
the services of the school. This is the first 
time a school for the deaf and a teacher 
training institution have joined forces in 
a project of this type. 





School Reports 


The report of the Florida School for the 
Deaf for 1934-36 covers not only the regu- 
lar activities of the school during that pe- 
riod, but also the semi-centennial celebra- 
tion which occurred in 1935, and which 
was attended by leading educators of the 
deaf and the blind from all parts of the 
country. There are fine photographic il- 
lustrations of the school buildings and 
classrooms. These also show some of the 
newer educational developments: the class- 
es using hearing aids; the talking book for 
the blind; the beauty culture department, 
etc. The printing is beautifully done, on 
paper of good quality, and the whole make- 
up is unusually attractive. 

The 1935-36 report of the Minnesota 
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School states that a new schedule has been 
adopted in the academic department, the 
school day being broken up into nine forty. 
five minute periods instead of the usual 
six one hour periods. This gives each pu- 
pil an extra day-time study period and 
gives the teacher forty-five minutes of free 
time each day, during which she can pre. 
pare lessons or visit other classrooms. The 
change in the length of the class periods 
also gives each pupil fifteen minutes a day 
added to the vocational training period, 
Three students in the art department are 
executing some large murals, to be hung 
in the school dining room. 





The Charles Hayden Foundation 


Charles Hayden, a millionaire bachelor 
of New York City, who died recently, left 
by his will fifty million dollars “for the 
moral, physical and intellectual develop- 
ment of boys and young men.” The 
Charles Hayden Foundation has for its 
aims: 1. To assist needy boys and young 
men; 2. to aid and assist in charitable 
and public education for boys and young 
men; 3. to found scholarships for grad- 
uates and undergraduates; 4. to assist or 
found associations for the advancement of 


learning; 5. to aid gymnasia and recrea- | 
| preme 


tion centers; 6. to aid in the administra- 
tion of property for the benefit of any 


: institution for the advancement of leam- 


ing or any hospital. The activities of the 
foundation are to be centered in New 
York and Boston. A Research Council to 
study and further the aims and purposes 
of the Foundation has been established at 
120 East 41st Street, New York City. 





Birthday Party for Mrs. Hurd 
The Lansing, Michigan, Society for the 
Hard of Hearing entertained at dinner Feb- 
ruary 10 in honor of the seventy-fifth birth- 
day of Mrs. Anna C. Hurd, retired Princi- 
pal of the Rhode Island School for the 


Deaf, who is now making her home in 
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The “Four Happiest Years” 
(Continued from page 228) 


home. Insofar as acquiring facts and text- 
hook lore is concerned, one would stand 


' fo gain nearly as much in knowledge and 


lose infinitely less in the way of oppor- 
tunities forgone. 

The foregoing must not lead to the in- 
ference that Harvard University regards 
the classroom as of primary importance, 
although circumstances made it so in my 
case. The present trend is away from this 


' sort of stereotyped instruction and places 
emphasis on self-education instead. What 


| the university has to offer is the inspiration 


of great personalities, unsurpassed facili- 
ties for study and laboratory work, the op- 
portunity to make enduring friendships, 
and the occasion to lay the foundation 
for subsequent adjustment to the world of 
people as well as to the world of things. 

If the hearing need these opportunities 
and benefit from them, the hard of hearing 
surely need them far more to enable them 
to overcome their inherent difficulty in 
orienting themselves to society. And with- 
out in the least minimizing the importance 
of the curriculum, I feel that this daily 
contact with exceptional minds and stimu- 
lating people was what made college su- 


| premely worth while and an unparalleled 


experience. 





What We Hard of Hearing Demand 





(Continued from page 222) 
seats with receptacles to fit our individual 
sets. 
All of these things are practical with 


| our present stage of development and 


knowledge. We are at least 10 per cent 
of the population. Let’s stand up for our 
rights!!! 





Committee on Residual Hearing 
(Continued from page 201) 


Section 7 of the Committee, is published in 
this issue. The report of Section 3 will ap- 
pear in May. The other findings of the 
committee will be available in mimeograph 
form, and copies will be sent to all schools 
participating in the investigation. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a new central 
school building, a well equipped gymnasium, 
and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D. 
Department for the Training of Teachers 
Under the Direction of 
BESSIE N. LEONARD 
and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual____.__ $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual__ eT 
Series III. Myths... ___.. $10.00 
ES | ee 

















SIMPLE-COM PACT 
Only Two Parts 























‘ELECTRO EAR” . . Price $35 


OPERATES ON 10c FLASHLIGHT BATTERY 


AGENTS WANTED 


Write for Our Latest Catalogue 
AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., INC. 
10 East 43rd Street (A) New York 


























THE VOLTA BUREAU’S BOOKS 


LIP READING 
PRACTICE MATERIAL 


BOOKS II, Ill and IV 
Comments From Teachers 


Never in the world such a big dollar’s 
worth.—G. B., New Jersey 


We have been waiting a long time for 
such a book, but it has been well worth 
waiting for.—R. L., California 


After Volumes I and II, I wondered 
what could be left for Volume III, but 
here it is, just as interesting and clever as 
the others.—E. M., Minnesota 


Price of each volume 
$1.00 to Volta Review subscribers 
2.00 to non subscribers 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Notes on the Teaching of Language 
(Continued from page 200) 
presentation of new material. Everything 
the child is expected to use must be pre. 
sented under right conditions and the “fol. 
low-up” work must adhere to the same 
method. Such teaching requires alertness 
and inventiveness on the part of the teach. 
er and a constant awareness of the fact 
that the deaf child can no more be taught 
language by means of unassociated and 
meaningless use of words and monotonous, 
unrelated drill sentences than can the hear- 

ing child. 

Much has yet to be done before the deaf 
child will come into his own in the ae. 
quisition of language. We can, however, 
make a good beginning by an intelligent 
study of the acquisition of language by 
the normal child, a conscientious and un- 
biased investigation of the learning habits 
of the deaf child, a more scientific ap- 
proach in methods of teaching the latter, 
and an application of the techniques which 
have been productive of the greatest bene: 
fits. All of us who love the deaf child and 
who have his interests at heart look for- 
ward longingly to the day when we shall 
reach new horizons that signify, for him, a 
happy and rightful heritage. 

Traveling Alone and Liking It 
(Continued from page 226) 
Here where its fallen hero lies 
It vows by Hofer’s dust and cries: 


“We'll never seek for peace and rest 
Until our arduous task be blessed 
And North and South with Brotherhand 


Unite again our Hoferland.” 


From Innsbruck I journey on to view 
the new Grossglockner Alpine road which 
connect the Austrian provinces of Salz- 
burg and Carinthia from north to south, 
one of the most imposing mountain high- 
ways in Europe. The tour starts from 
Zell-am-See where I spend the night. 
Majestically the group of glaciers—nine- 
teen in number—extend before my eyes 
They are called by the queerest of names: 
Brennkogelblick, Grosses Wiesbachhorn, 
Fuschertérl, Hexenkiiche (Witches Caul- 
dron), and the like. One is too busy 
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looking, however, to trouble about pro- 
nouncing or even remembering these 
names. The scenery, in short, is enchant- 
ing. 

| make ready to depart, but the night 
ain to Vienna is almost one hour late. 
Darkness in strange places is ever trying 
to me; but the kindly Gepdacktrager who 
has charge of my handbaggage, remains 
at my beck and call. He looks after me 
with a solicitude that is touching. 

“I wish you a happy journey, gracious 
lady,” he writes with a stiff, unpractised 
hand, “and if you come again in Zell-am- 
See, please ask for Gepdcktrager No. 6 
Auf Wiederseh’n.” 

| thank him heartily for his kindness, 
shake his hand like an old friend’s and 
promise to remember him in case my 
way leads once more to this corner of 
the world. 

Vienna, the home of my childhood, is 
no longer the glamorous city I used to 
know. It is, in fact, a mere shadow of 
its former self. I inquire of a friend of 
my school days what turn political affairs 
are taking, and she replies with a joke 
that is just making the rounds of the 
capital. 

“What do you hold in regard to pres- 
ent political trends?” asks a_ troubled 
citizen of an acquaintance during a game 
of Tarock. 

“My tongue!” answers the latter curtly 
and resumes dealing the cards. 

And so I, too, hold my tongue and try 
to take things as they are. A while later 
go to a neighboring summer resort for 
a fortnight’s stay and rest. Beethoven 
lived in this resort for fifteen summers 
and composed here the greatest part of 
the “Ninth Symphony.” 

I sit in the Kurpark under chestnut 
res. An orchestra plays “The Beautiful 
Blue Danube Waltz,” whose tunes conjure 
ip memories of my early youth. It is as 
though I had heard the music but yester- 
day. I try to follow it by feeling its 
thythm and vibrations through my elbow 
on the table. I imagine I actually hear 


| the staccato of the waltz tune, but realize 
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Be Sure 


YOUR DEALER SUPPLIES YOU WITH 


General 
Earphone Batteries 


GENERALS deliver most hearing hours per dollar, 
therefore they are the most economical batteries to 
use. 

GENERALS are specified by 90% of the American 
Hearing Instrument manufacturers as standard equip 
ment with their instruments. Their engineering and 
test laboratories have verified Generals’ high efficiency. 


GENERALS are available throughout the United States 
and Canada. There is a General battery for every 
make, style and model of electrical hearing aid. 


GENERALS are fully guaranteed. 
sealed and wrapped in cellophane. 





They reach you 


There is No Substitute for a General Earphone Battery. 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada 











THEY LOVE THEIR GARDEN 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


exclusively. 
The 


school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 


Speech and Lip-Reading used 


Children prepared for hearing schools. 


ington, which offers many educational ad- 


Address: 


vantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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Many of the hard of hearing 
perhaps are wondering what new 
help may come their way in the 
future—what new hope may be 
born — what new avenues of 
sound may be opened to them. 


We at Trimm pledge ourselves 
to develop even finer equipment 
for teaching the deafened child 
—to continue to improve the 
Trimm Excellophone Vacuum 
Tube Aid—to provide still bet- 
ter church and theatre hearing 
aid equipment—and most im- 
portant to introduce a wearable 
aid having many new features, 
and providing the user with ex- 
ceptional economy of operation. 





TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


1770 W. Berteau Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. U8. A. 
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that this is merely a trick of my sub. 
consciousness which calls to the surface 
what has been stored in its vault of un. 
forgotten things. 

In the quiet of the nearby mountains | 
review my. journey to date. Altogether 
it has proved an enriching experience, 
My mind reacts to it like a plant that 
blooms anew after a long drought. Shut 
out from the world of sounds, as I am, 
travel affords a great stimulus to me, a 
stimulus more powerful than anything 
else I know. It brings unceasingly new 
impressions and sensations, such as will 
live on in memory and will always bring 
pleasure when recalled. 





The Auricular Program at Mt. Airy 
(Continued from page 204) 

For this group only an arbitrary esti- 
mate of hearing loss can be made, as they 
were not tested with the 3A audiometer 
which gives readings up to 100 per cent on 
a single tone or pitch. 

Average Hearing Loss (Groups) 

For 170 pupils in Advanced Dept., 74.9% 
For 170 pupils in Intermediate, 72.27 
For 151 pupils in Primary Dept., 74.2! 

For all three departments, average jy 
73.7 % of hearing loss. 

Hearing loss for the right ear averag: 
73.7%. 

Hearing loss for the left ear, 73.8%. 

For the different departments, 

Average H. L., 

Right ear, Advanced Dept., 75 % 


» 


Left ear, Advanced Dept., 74.8% 
Right ear, Intermed. Dept. 72.1% 
Left ear, Intermed. Dept., 72.2% 
Right ear, Primary Dept., 74.0% 
Left ear, Primary Dept., 74.4% 


Hearing loss for the better ear averaged 
70.7%. 
Hearing loss for the poorer ear, 76.7%. | 
For the different departments, 
Average H. L., 
Better ear, Advanced Dept., 71.8% 
Poorer ear, Advanced Dept., 78 % 
Better ear, Intermed. Dept., 68.7% 
Poorer ear, Intermed. Dept., 75.5% 
Better ear, Primary Dept., 71.8% 
Poorer ear, Primary Dept., 76.6% 
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Testing Kindergarten Children 
(Continued from page 231) 


hear and call the numbers and when he 
gets down to the bottom of the column, 
switch the plug to the monitor jack and see 
if the child will call the numbers at 30 
per cent and 27 per cent. By this treat- 
ment, some pupils who failed to hear any- 
thing below 30 per cent at first may be 
brought down to normal. And others, who 
claimed they were “deaf in this ear,” may 
be brought down to 27 per cent or 24 per 
cent. 

The astonishing actions of some pupils 
may be the result of previous ideas about 
the tests. Some children try to add or sub- 
tract the figures or even multiply, or may 
have such queer mental sets about what 
they are to hear that they won’t hear any- 
thing at first. Some children may sit in 
front of the phonograph so frightened 
(even high school girls who failed the 
group test twice) or so anxious that they 
can’t hear anything; or they may report 
hearing every other number. In such 
cases, the examiner tells them to sit back 
ind take it easy, close their eyes and listen 

refully. Then the pupils may hear right 

ywn to normal or at least better than they 
‘id previously. 

The examiner has examined over a thou- 
sand first grade, kindergarten and pre- 
school children in this manner. In the 
absence of other instruments, the 4-A au- 
diometer can be used to test these children, 
but certain definite precautions must be 
taken before the examiner is convinced 
that a child has a hearing loss. 


Bibliography 


1. The Manual for the Use of the 4-A Audiom- 
eter. (This states that the 2-A grade children 
are the youngest pupils who can be tested in 
groups.) 

2. Newhart, H. Recent Efforts to Prevent 
Deafness among School Children. Can. M. A. J. 
25 (1931) p. 314. 

3. Macfarlan, D. Testing the Hearing of the 
oa Child. Archiv. Otol. 19 (1934) 514- 


4. Crowden, G. P. Hearing Tests for Pre- 
ga Child. J. Laryng. & Otol. 49 (1934) 247- 
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Lip Reading and Picnics 


Yes, we combine them and other delightful 
things in SUMMER SCHOOL at Burlington- 
on-Lake Champlain, Vermont. 





Come and walk under the arching elms. 
Count the colors of the tall hollyhocks. 
Smell the fragrance of the Colorado spruce. 
Feel the friendly atmosphere. 

Bathe in Lake Champlain. 

Picnic in view of Camel’s Hump. 


And gain a sense of achievement in 
LIP READING 


NEW! 
SUMMER NORMAL COURSE at Burlington, Vermont, 
for Teachers of Hard of Hearing Adults. 


Specially designed by the Misses Kinzie for teachers in 

Private Schools, Vocational and Rehabilitation Schools, 

Adult Education and WPA classes. If desired, this 

course may be made an introduction to the Regular 
Normal Courses. 




















Training Course for Teachers of Hard of Hearing 
Children given by ENA G. MACNUTT, Special Teacher 
for Hard of Hearing Children, Newton, Mass. 


Write 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


175 Dartmouth St. 
Anna L. Staples 


Boston, Mass. 
Clara M. Ziegler 



























AMPLIFIED 
BONE AND AIR 
CONDUCTION 


a 





@ NATURAL TONE 

@ EASY TO WEAR 

@ EXTREMELY SMALL 

@ LIGHT IN WEIGHT 

@ TIME PAYMENTS IF DESIRED 
CALL FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION. 
WRITE FOR HOME TRIAL PLAN TO 

CLAIRE D. SACHS, Consultant 


HEARING DEVICES CO. inc. 


TIMES BLDG., 42d ST. & BYWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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INVESTIGATE TODAY 
WHAT Made-to-Order 


RADIGEAR 


WILL DO FOR YOU: 





the running 

thanks ps 

: to- Order 
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Manufactured by E. A. MYERS & SONS 
306 Beverly Rd., Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Consult the Radioear 























dealer nearest you. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 

M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 

Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 

New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 
Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave.. Bronxville, N. Y. 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE DEAF 
CHILDREN 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 
6147 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Graduate Work at Hopkins 
(Continued from page 208) 


t 
study and concentrate without being dis. 


tracted by radios, conversation and other 
disharmonious racket. 

I hope I have not given the impression 
that my time has been devoted exclusively 
to my work. Recreation and mental re- 
laxation are very necessary to keep one in| 
shape, and I often find diversion in going 
to a movie with the other boys, in attend- 
ing functions at the Baltimore League for 
the Hard of Hearing, or in taking week- | 
end trips during the holidays. 

In conclusion I would say that I fully 
believe that actual attendance at a recog- 
nized institution of learning is often more 
valuable than a correspondence course in 
view of the personal contacts gained. One's | 
interests are widened, and one meets those | 
who in the future will be leaders in one’s 


field. 1 





y 





The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 219) 


during Mardi-Gras. I have taken up mar- | 
ionettes as a hobby, and we were very 
much amused to find what Barbara Jean 
was able to do with them when she was | 
here during the holidays. Any sort of 
amusement along the line of shows, we 
have to produce for ourselves. 


Mrs. W. J. U., Mexico. 





The Second Parting Is Not So Hard 


When we were told Joyce could come | 
home for the holidays we were very happy | 
A friend of ours from St. Louis brought 
her to San Antonio for us. He said she 
was grand company, and that he had no 
trouble understanding her. I took her back 
to St. Louis after Christmas. Parting this 
time seemed natural, and even though she 
realized what was happening, she stood it | 
bravely. 

Mrs. M., you are fortunate in having 4 
good school so close to you. And yet there 
are other cases of handicapped children 
who do not get to go to school, even when 
it is nearby, because the parents are no 
wise in dealing with their problem. Mrs. 
F., words cannot express all that I should 
like to tell you. No, it is not easy to leave 


— 
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a baby three years old to cry for “Mother.” 


But my heart told me it was best; and at 


Christmas the reunion between Joyce, 
mother, daddy, and little sister drove out 
all fear that I had failed her. I don’t ex- 
pect a miracle to happen, but I do expect 
her to learn, and I want to use all the fa- 
cilities available to that end. 

Mrs. Y., I saw David do some good work 
while I visited Central Institute. He was 
shown a saw; he said, “I have a saw. 
Father has a saw. Mother has no saw. 
Baby has no saw.” He said many other 
things, too. He is getting along splendidly 
at school. I was especially interested when 
he said “I thought.” 

Vrs. E. K.. Texas. 





Scraps in the Schoolroom Desk 
(Continued from page 214) 
attention I received decided this was as 
good a lip reading lesson as the one I had 
planned, which certainly would not be as 
interesting. 

When at last there was no more that 
could possibly be said about the barking 
dog Molly leaned back with a pleased sigh. 
“My eyes saw your lips,” she said. “My 
eyes woke up. You have good talk. I like 
that talk. Why not every day?” 

Why not, indeed? 

Closed Incident 

Louise had been caught in the act of 
helping herself to blackboard crayons to 
take home with her over the week end. 
So, the rule was made that she could not 
go to the closet for anything unless Teach- 
er was along. On Monday morning she 
forgot, and was escorted back to her desk. 
Then Jimmy discovered, in the newspaper, 
a picture of some robbers going to jail, 
and he held it up to Louise and pointed a 
moral at her. “God punish all the rob- 
bers!” Jimmy warned. The class repeated 
solemnly, “Louise stole the crayons.” 

Louise sprang to her feet. “Finished!” 
she yelled at Jimmy. “I told God last Fri- 
day night. I went to bed. I told God no 
more. I told God good girl now. God told 
me all right, finished!” 

And Jimmy and the others had no more 
lo say. 
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mNLREE RAS Ye FOF te 
KINZIE SUMMER 


SESSION 


Of Instruction in Lip Reading 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


(Central High School Building) 


JULY 6th—-AUGUST 31st 


REGULAR INSTRUCTION TO DEAF- 
ENED ADULTS 

given in individual lessons, in the 

grade that meets the student’s need. 

Supplemented by class practice. 





Three practice classes daily, except- 
ing Saturday. 


CLASSES FOR HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN 

Lip reading is vital to hard of hear- 

ing children in combating school 

retardation caused by defective 

hearing and in maintaining nor- 

maley. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Normal Courses for the teaching of 
adults and children will be promi- 
nent features of the session. 


NEW SUMMER NORMAL COURSE FOR 
TEACHERS 

A new Normal Course, specially de- 
signed for teachers of adults in pub- 
lie and private schools, vocational 
and rehabilitation schools, Adult 
Education and WPA elasses, ete.. 
who desire summer work in Kinzie 
methods, is being offered for the 
first time this season. 


THE KINZIE METHOD OF GRADE 
INSTRUCTION 

in Lip Reading provides for all ages 

and types of deafened pupils in all 

stages of progress. Textbooks for 

children, juniors, and adults. 


For further information, address 


THE MISSES KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2658, Station “C” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








PNR NR RN, 
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SIMPLE, ADJUSTABLE 





Ask your local Bell Telephone Company 
for a demonstration of this simple Bell 
Telephone Amplifier. It is effective for 
most persons with impaired hearing. A 
volume control adjusts it to your 
particular hearing efficiency. Aswitch dis- 


connects it when others use the 
telephone. And it brings you, 
pleasantly and easily, the 
convenience of the telephone. 








The Bonair 


A new Gem contribution for the 
hard of hearing, featuring air and. 
bone conduction with same in- 
strument. No additional cost for 
Bonair. Fully guaranteed by the 
makers of dependable hearing aids 
since 1912. 


A Gem to meet every need and 
purse. Prices begin at $24.75. 


* Call for free, private demon- 
stration or write for booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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An Imperfect Lip Reader 
(Continued from page 232) 


that that would be unreasonable. It is just 
as unreasonable to expect the poor lip. 
readers to read at the rate of one hundred 
words a minute. And lip-reading is not 
only hard on the eyes, but is also a mental 
strain. 

Perhaps it is to relieve the mental strain | 
that teachers refer to lip-reading as a 
“game.” This seems inappropriate to me, 
Does a business school advertise shorthand 
as a nice game? Do university professors 
try to amuse their students? If the thing 
one is studying is important, one is glad 
to apply one’s mind to it. For hard of 
hearing people, any aid to conversation is 
important. I mean to keep trying, for what 
I have learned is worth while. Joy can be 
had from lip-reading or anything else | 
through mastery of it. But students should | 
be told that lip reading is hard, and, there- 
fore, a challenge. 





' 
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The Dust Motes in the Sunbeams_ | 
(Continued from page 235) 


standing characteristic. My overweight 
neighbor is not known as a fat lady but 
as a lovely singer. Don’t you see? We | 
must give ourselves with an insistent earn: | 
estness to something other than our deaf- 
ness—and the motes will dance in the | 
sunbeams. | 
There are so many things to do. The 


raising of a family is still the prize call- , 


ing of the world. A worth while pro- 
fession puts deafness in its place as 4 | 
mere handicap. A new world is being | 
made, we hope—what is your share in the 
making? Hobbies help us to be like 
other folks. Church work or club ac 
tivities sharpen our abilities and_ bring 


their own reward. Surely every hard of | 
hearing person should have several ma- | 


jor interests in life, things that may be 


carried on from year to year to the benefit | 


of ourselves and others. 


But you can do all this and never see } 
No matter what | 


the dust motes dance. 
you do, you need the sun. A _ northern 
exposure is cold and killing. Must you 
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seek out the gloomiest possible spot to 
| plant your tree of life? The old Sunday 
. | School song is right: “Let a little sun- SHERM AN K SMITH 
Ld shine in”—the sunshine of sympathy and . 
hal understanding and a great expectancy. ANNOUNCES 
: ini I hope no one is gritting his teeth and l 
mntal | “Ying, “I will see the dust motes dance in Summer 3 asses 
| the sunbeams.” I suppose bull-dog tenac- FOR 
. | ity is valuable in some places. But I 
a | think that, for what you and I are seek- TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 
me. | ing, the attitude we need is more one of AND FOR THE 
and | telaxation and receptivity. I am not ask- ADULT HARD OF HEARING 
sors | ing you to do things so very different 
hing | from the ones you have been doing; I 
glad | am asking you to do the same things STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
| of | differently. Whatever doing, the dust ee fia 
nis | motes are there. Let yourself see them Ypsilanti, Michigan 
hat | dance in the sunbeams. 
1 be | % “CREATION OF VOICE IN THE DEAF AND 
else | IN THE HARD OF HEARING CHILD” 
uld Looks Into Books (Clinic) —2 Credits 


ere- 


| 
; 
! 


(Continued from page 239) 


that he had long ago drawn up a set of 
character factors, by which he checked 


| himself from day to day. The list is in- 


teresting, beginning with “altruism, ambi- 
tion, brevity in speech, concentration,” 





“ADVANCED COURSE DIAGNOSIS AND 
CORRECTIVE MEASURES” 
(Clinic) ——2 Credits 


“TECHNIQUES IN THE USE OF MODERN 
HEARING AIDS” 


en etc, and ending, after a long alphabetical (Clinic)—2 Credits 
u . * “ 99 ——————— 
We | list, with “thoroughness, unselfishness. “RETENTION OF NORMAL VOICE QUAL- 


The practice book based on this test pro- 





ITY IN THE ADULT HARD OF HEARING” 











-_ vides opportunity for a boy, or anybody Non-Credit Course 
al. | else, for that matter, to check himself ac- 
the cording to his possession of these qualities. Limited number of private deaf students 
The “Health Program” comprises in- in voice and speech improvement. (Half- 

he formation, suggestions, directions and hour private lessons.) 
ll: | practice in doing the things that promote 
ro | good health, safeguard against disease, Other faculty members will present 
# | and lengthen life. courses in: Speech for Deaf Children, 
ng Like former issues of the “Life Adjust- Science, Lip Reading and Speech Correction. 
the ment Series” (Selecting an Occupation” 
ke = was reviewed in the January Votta Re- STATE SUPPORTED COLLEGE 
ae | Mew), these small volumes are interest- LOW Turion 
i ingly and simply been and full of good Write for catalogue and information to C, M. 

suggestions that would be of value to the Elliott, Director, Department of Special Educa- 
a | growing boy or girl. The Information tion, State Teachers College, Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
be | Books sell for 40 cents each; the Practice ° * 
fit | Books for 20 cents. 

SHERMAN K. SMITH 

= If you have tried your hand at some- afin aoa a , 
ee thing, and failed, you might try your head. — ne 


OU 





—The Kalends. 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 


All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf.- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of :— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 


Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and: 


various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through. 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 


*Buses and Trams. 
A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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Convention Forecast 
(Continued from page 210) 

for women may be obtained from Mrs, § 
H. Bliss, Alumni House, Columbia Univer. 
sity. Rates for men may be obtained fro 
Mr. Herbert B. Howe, Director of Men's 
Residence Halls, Columbia University, 

For application for rooms at the King’s 
Crown Hotel, all correspondence should | 
be addressed directly to the manager of | 
that hotel. This hotel is owned by Colum. 
bia University, and is conducted as one @p 
the Knott chains of hotels. Dr. Harris Tg 
lor, director of the program, has s 
that he will be very glad to be of a@ 
assistance in securing the type of aceol 
modation desired. Dr. Taylor also write 

“Tt has been customary at all conventiol 
to have a banquet. The last one, you recal 
was given in my honor, but very fort 
nately the delegates paid for their own dif 
ner. Arrangements for a banquet could] 
made at some hotel within easy distance of 
the College. It would not be difficult tt 
find a suitable place, as I have had apple 
cations from something like thirty or forty 
hotels in this city. The price would have 
to be higher than that charged by an it | 
stitution.” 

Dr. Taylor adds that no provision has | 
been made for evening sessions at the con- 
vention. If any group wishes to hold an 
evening meeting, arrangements can be made 
if Dr. Taylor is notified in time. It is | 
assumed, however, that most of the dele- 





gates would like to see something of the | 


city, and that it is best for them to be 
free in the evenings. 


Good Work in Decatur 
The vicinity of Decatur, Illinois, is ben 
efiting through the interest of a Vorta RE: 
VIEW subscriber who is anxious to promote 
work for the hard of hearing in that com 
munity. This good friend has secured As 


~ 


sociation memberships and VOLTA REVIEW 


subscriptions for the Decatur Library As 
sociation, the Avon Theatre, the Y. W. 
C. A., and an influential rural teacher. 
Her interest is much appreciated, and it is 


earnestly hoped that the benefits will be 


far reaching. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


Summer Session, July 6-Aug. 14 
Teacher-training courses; private and group 
lessons in lip reading; voice training by 
Choral Reading and private instruction. 


MARY V. CARNEY, Director 
PAULINE RALLI KATHRYN ALLING 





CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 


Teacher Training Course for 
alified Applicants 


140 S. Los Robles Avenue Pasadena, Calif. 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 


Private Instruction in Lip Reading 
Practice Groups Lectures 





MARY D. SUTER 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Private Instruction Practice Classes 
2115 P Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Telephone, North 8827 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSB 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building | CHICAGO, ILL. 





TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
1420 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Normal Course Private Lessons 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask Miss Anna Mackey 








THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
THE HOMEWOOD 
Charles and 31st Sts. Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twenty-third Year, 1936-37 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 
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Admonition 
The lovely things are quiet things: 
Soft falling snow, 
And feathers dropped from flying wing | 
Make no sound as they go. 





i 


A petal loosened from a rose, 
Quietly seeks the ground, 
And love, if lovely, when it goes 
Goes without sound. 
Donaldine Cameron, in 
The Delineator. 





The trick is to know what to tackle and | 
what to let go, to sense what is really im | 
portant in a given situation and concen-} 
trate on it, letting the side issues go by. 

—Gertrude Springer. 


{ 
i 


What the wisest and best parent want 
for his own child, that must the community | 
want for all its children. 


—John Dewey. 


! 
{ 


Self-conquest is the greatest of victories. | 
—Plato. | 
Don’t make the mistake of looking back | 
and regretting. Life is too short for this. | 
Have the courage to go forward with 
serenity and confidence in the future. 
—Faith Rogers. 


The strength, well-being, and progress 
of a nation depend upon the character and 
virtues of the people. 


—Ogden L. Mills. | 

It is better to follow even the shadow of | 
the best than to remain content with the | 
worst. 


—Henry Van Dyke. 


} 

Science has loaded man with benefits | 

but the careless and prodigal use of them 
is pathetic. —Lord Horder. 
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Prayer for Teachers 
(Suggested by a Teacher) 
Dear God, look down from Thy White 
Throne above, 
And bless these teachers through their busy 
year; 
Give them in gracious fashion of Thy love, 
And to their problems, lend attentive ear. 


They will know doubt, discouragement, de- 


spair, 


| Their work will seem in vain through many 





and 


y of | 
the | 


fits | 
em 





days, 
And yet results will come in measure fair, 
As they lead eager youth down Learning’s 
ways. 


Dear God, we pray Thee, all our teachers 
bless, 

And show how service leads to happiness! 

—Agnes Carr, in the Boston Transcript. 





The average working person has some 
two thousand hours yearly to spend to suit 
his pocketbook, his personal taste and his 
imagination. 

To achieve the well balanced life, pay 
no attention to what other people tell you 
to do, or what you think you “ought” to 
do. Above all don’t seek everlasting self- 
improvement. Learn rather to enjoy your- 
self. Find out how to play. Take nothing 
too seriously, least of all yourself. 

Yesterday belonged to the worker. 

Tomorrow belongs to the wise users of 
leisure. 


—Walter B. Pitkin. 





If we loved gardening as universally as 
the Swiss or the English, the country 
would be transformed, for there would be 
developed a public opinion to influence 
public projects, highways, reservations, the 
great heritage of scenery, and save them 
ftom the vulgarization and destruction 
that now threaten them. 

—Earnest Elmo Calkins. 
if ideals are developed locally the na- 
tional ones will come pretty near taking 
care of themselves. 


—Louis D. Brandeis. 
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Syracuse University 
Summer Lip Reading Course 
July 5—Aug. 13 
ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
445 South Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Private lessons continue at studio 





ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
LIP READING 


Normal Graduate Teacher of 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
KINZIE METHOD OF GRADED INSTRUCTION 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





A Wonderful Bargain! 


CLOSED DOORS 


By 
Margaret Prescott Montague 


By special arrangement with the 
publisher we are able to offer this 
book of heart-gripping stories about 
deaf and blind children at half 
price. After seeing the volume you 
will want to purchase other copies. 
Send your order at once. 


SPECIAL PRICE—$1.00 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 


SUPERINTENDENT AND TEACHERS WANTED: 
Married man, to be superintendent of State School for 
Deaf and Blind. Three oral teachers also desired. Full 
particulars on request. Send applications and creden- 
tials to Box S, Volta Bureau. 


ORAL TEACHER, eleven years’ experience, desires 
position for 1937-38. Address Box 125, Volta Bureau. 











EXPERIENCED TEACHER of speech correction de- 
sires private pupil who stammers or has imperfect phona- 
tion. Will also give lip reading instruction to hard of 
hearing adult. Address Experienced, Volta Bureau. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 
NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers ot 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a 
specialty of the Institute. The ‘Acoustic Method was created here. 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts appli- 

cants with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special 

curriculum constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Education from Washington University. 








For further information address 





Dr. Max A. Goxpstein, Director 


Miss Jutta M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 7 
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